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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
HE process of reconstructing the Ministry was completed 
on Monday, and, subject to certain reserves, Mr. 
Asquith is cordially to be congratulated on the manner in which 
he has performed his task. In most cases the forecast given 
in our last issue has proved correct. The most interesting 
of the changes are the appointment of Mr. Lloyd-George 
to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and the promo- 
tion of Mr. Winston Churchill and of Mr. Walter Runciman 
to the Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade and 
President of the Board of Education respectively. Mr. 
Churchill’s promotion was regarded as a foregone conclusion 
in view of his immense energy and his unquestioned ability, 
while the appointment of Mr. Runciman, who is deservedly 
popular on both sides of the House, is a guarantee that the 
educational policy of the Government will not be pressed 
forward in an aggressive spirit. Lord Elgin, we regret to 
note, retires from the Colonial Office, but a capable successor 
is found in Lord Crewe, who will henceforth be Leader of 
the House of Lords, Lord Ripon retaining his post of Lord 
Privy Seal. A more questionable appointment is that of 
Mr. McKenna to the Admiralty, where, however, his admitted 
grasp of finance should stand him in good stead. Lord 
Tweedmouth’s continuance in that office was not expected; 
but he remains in the Cabinet as Lord President of the 
Council, an ornamental post which carries less than half the 
salary attached to the Admiralty. Lord Tweedmouth in a 
somewhat naive speech at Dartmouth on Wednesday 
explained his transference as being solely due to the strong 
opinion held by Mr. Asquith that both the Admiralty and 
the War Office should have their heads in the House of 
Commons. 


The reasons—creditable at once to his good sense and public 
spirit—which have induced Mr. Morley to accept a peerage 
while retaining his post at the India Office are set forth in 
the dignified letter to his constituents which appeared in 
Monday's papers, and will be universally approved. The 
valuable services of Sir Henry Fowler, who remains at the 
Duchy of Lancaster, are also rewarded with a peerage. On 
the other hand, the claims of the younger generation have 
been liberally recognised in the minor Ministerial appoint- 
ments. Lord Lucas, who displaces Lord Portsmouth as 
Parliamentary Secretary to the War Office, went through the 
South African Campaign, and has since acted as private 
secretary to Mr. Haldane. Colonel Seely, the new Colonial 
Under-Secretary, earned a D.S.O. in the war, and has since 
distinguished himself by his unflinching opposition to Chinese 
labour and his vigorous support of Free-trade principles. 





Another picturesque if somewhat experimental appointment 
is that of Mr. Masterman, a brilliant speaker and writer of 
advanced views, who becomes the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Local Government Board. Another of Mr. Haldane’s 
private secretaries, Mr. F. D. Acland, the able son of a 
former Vice-President of the Education Department, is 
appointed Financial Secretary to the War Office in place of 
Mr. Buchanan, who succeeds Mr. C. E. Hobhouse as Under- 
Secretary for India. Mr. McKinnon Wood, for the last fifteen 
years a prominent figure in municipal politics, succeeds 
Mr. Lough as Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education, and Dr. Macnamara, hitherto known as a militant 
educational expert, is the new Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, replacing Mr. Edmund Robertson, who retires 
owing to ill-health, with the solatium of a peerage. Lastly, 
Mr. C. E. Hobhouse is moved from the India Office to the 
important post of Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
vacated by the promotion of Mr. Runciman. 


It must be admitted that Mr. Asquith has performed what 
must always be a difficult and invidious task in such a way 
as to command general approval. No adequate reasons 
have> been given for the supersession of so judicious 
an administrator as Lord Elgin, while the salutary process 
of weeding has been set off in more than one instance 
by inexplicable leniency. Yet with all reservations, and 
judged by the test of hostile criticism, the Ministry has 
unquestionably been strengthened by its reconstitution. The 
men who inspire the greatest confidence remain in their posts, 
while there is a distinct balance in favour of the newcomers 
both on the score of ability as well as youth and vigour. 


Before leaving the subject of the Ministry we desire to 
express our satisfaction that the Government intend to raise 
the salaries of the President of the Board of Trade and of the 
President of the Local Government Board to £5,000 a year 
each,—that is, to the sum paid to Secretaries of State. This 
is a reform which should have taken place long ago, and we 
think the Cabinet have been most wise not to trouble them- 
selves with the thought that they will be accused by foolish 
persons of raising their own pay. It is absurd that the status 
of two of the most important offices in the Cabinet should not 
be made equal to the other posts in the Ministry. In our 
opinion, indeed, the pay of all Cabinet Ministers should be 
equal, but a certain entertainment allowance should be made 
to the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 


The Congo State has published an answer to the charges by 
the British Consuls in the Free State which were contained in 
the White Paper issued to the British Houses of Parliament. 
Many of the Consuls’ assertions are declared to be erroneous, 
such as the statement that the acceptance of a cash payment 
of taxes lies in the discretion of the administrative authorities, 
that the traffic on the Upper Congo is a monopoly of the State, 
and that the Central Committee of the Katanga district has 
delegated its powers to collect taxes to a private company. 
Tke Congo Government's answer, in particular, declares that 
the natives can pay their taxes in cash, instead of rendering 
servile labour, if they please. The Government also denies 
that obstacles are put in the way of foreign trade. And it 
remarks that the Congo compares favourably with neigh- 
bouring colonies. It is a duty to record the publication of 
these denials, but we offer no comment for the present, as the 
Belgian Chamber has already entered on the discussion of 
the whole question of the future administration of the 
Congo. 


On Wednesday the Belgian Chamber began the debate on 
the annexation of the Congo Free State,—a question, as the 
Times correspondent truly says, more momentous than any 
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considered by the nation since the separation from Holland in 
1830. After some preliminary discussion of procedure, it was 
decided to debate the additional Act of the Treaty, the Treaty 
itself, and the Colonial Law in a general discussion, and then 
to vote on them in one sitting in the order named. The 
Prime Minister, M. Schollaert, after tracing the history of the 
Congo from 1878, said: “ We are firmly decided to fulfil 
scrupulously all the obligations of the Conventions, and 
especially of the Treaty of Berlin.” The Belgian Govern- 
ment would enable private persons, whatever their nationality, 
to acquire land for trading purposes. The prices at which large 
tracts had already been sold were such as to remove any 
anxiety as to the financial position of the future. M. Davignon, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, said that the Government 
would know how “to justify the confidence of Europe,” and 
added: “No one will be able to doubt our honesty or good 
faith.” The Prime Minister has evidently abandoned the 
idea of forcing a vote before the elections. The debate was 
continued on Thursday, the dulness of the proceedings being, 
as the Times correspondent remarks, a proof of the unexpected 
absence of bitterness, and it was then adjourned till Tuesday, 
when the Chamber will meet again, to sit until May 9th. 
For the present we need say nothing, except that we 
earnestly hope to discover in the ultimate proposals that 
complete reversal of the existing economic conditions of native 
labour which is indispensable. 


On Sunday last the Governor of Galicia, Count Potocki, was 
assassinated by a Ruthene student while giving public 
audiences. The assassin, Siczynski, appears to have been 
concerned in the remarkable affair of Ruthene students at 
Lemberg last year, when those who were imprisoned for rioting 
threatened to starve themselves to death as a protest. There 
is no doubt, we fear, that the Ruthenes have been a good deal 
oppressed by their fellow-Slave, the Galician Poles, and the 
young man Siczynski concentrated his rebellious hatred on the 
Governor, who is supposed to have approved of the imprison- 
ment of the students last year. Whatever may be the truth 
about that, Count Potocki has been more sympathetic towards 
the Ruthenes than, perhaps, any previous Governor. Siezynski 
belongs to the party of Ruthene Nationalists, who repudiate 
any connexion between themselves (the Little Russians, as 
they are frequently called) and the Great Russians; and his 
animosity towards the Poles is even more bitter than that of 
the section of Ruthenes who acknowledge their racial kinship 
with Russia. He appears to have acted in a state of exalta- 
tion, but it is a cruel irony which caused him to take the life 
of a man rather well disposed towards his people. Political 
assassination is rare in the Emperor Francis Joseph’s 
dominions, and it is to be hoped that the Ruthenes will not 
prove their kinship with the Great Russians in this practical 
way. 

On Friday week the German Emperor and Empress with 
Prince August Wilhelm and Princess Victoria Luise arrived 
at Corfu on board the ‘Hohenzollern., The Emperor has 
been staying in his house known as the Achilleion, which was 
built by the late Empress Elizabeth of Austria. It was from 
her heirs that he bought the property, which is on the east 
of the island about six miles from Corfu. The good road 
leading to it, as the Times correspondent says, is a relic of the 
British administration; but we might add that the Greeks 
themselves, particularly during the Premiership of M. 
Trikoupis, have from time to time built some excellent roads. 
The back of the Achilleion is completely shut in by a hill 
which rises like a screen behind the windows, and in front 
there are terraces covered with olive and cypress sloping to 
the sea, and across the sea are the snow-topped mountains of 
Albania. On Monday the Emperor was entertained at luncheon 
on board H.M.S. ‘Implacable,’ when he said in proposing a 
toast:—“I drink to the glory of our two flags. May they 
both ever fly as they have done in the past for the main- 
tenance of the world’s peace.” If the Emperor wanted rest, 
he has certainly chosen the right place in going to the 
Achilleion. 


The Committee of the group of banks which act as financial 
agents for the German Imperial and the Prussian Govern- 
ments met on Tuesday to ascertain the amount of the sub- 
scriptions to the new loans of £32,500,000. Contrary to all 
precedent, the amount subscribed was not announced. The 





Times correspondent mentions some of the unofficial estimates 
of the amount, the highest of them being £45,000,000. yen 
if the most gratifying estimate is correct, the subscription is a 
remarkable falling away from the loan of a year ago, when 
an issue of £15,000,000 worth of Treasury bonds at 4 per cent, 
attracted an offer of nearly £675,000,000. The most definite 
statement of the amount subscribed comes from the Vossische 
Zeitung, which puts it at £35,500,000, and confirms the ramour 
that £5,000,000 is being held back, apparently because some 
of the subscriptions were not serious. It is said that very 
little money was offered from Britain and France. It becomes 
increasingly clear that German statesmanship will have to 
grapple with the whole question of Imperial finance. The 
German Bourse is baffled by the policy of secrecy, which, we 
should think, would defeat its own ends, and cause anxiety 
and an unsettled spirit. 


The annual dinner of the British Chamber of Commeree jn 
Paris was given on Saturday last. Mr. Lloyd-George was to 
have been present, but was prevented from going by the 
political crisis. The speech of the evening was made by 
M. Cruppi, the French Minister for Commerce. He dwelt 
upon the great commercial advantages of the Entente Cordiale, 
In 1904, the year of the Entente, French trade with Great 
Britain amounted to £70,000,000, but since then it had 
reached £90,000,000, a sum which justified him “in describing 
England as the best customer of France.” He referred to 
the Franco-British Exhibition and to the approaching visit 
to London of President Falliéres. He himself in coming to 
London again would return “in the spirit of a merchant 
calling upon his principal customer who was at the same time 
his best friend.” M. Cruppi truly pointed out that Britain 
imports from France goods which she does not produce her. 
self. But these, we may add, are paid for by British exports, 
and the result is highly satisfactory to both countries, 
Would M. Cruppi have been able to speak in a way so gratify. 
ing to us if we had met the desire of France to increase her 
British trade with a wall of tariffs ? 


The papers of Tuesday publish a message from Washing. 
ton according to which the dispute between Russia and the 
United States in Manchuria is likely to be ended without 
further difficulty. The dispute referred to the exercise of 
Russian authority at Kharbin,—that wonderful mushroom city 
which owes its rise to railway enterprise. There Russia holds 
land for railway purposes; but it was certainly not intended 
that this possession should authorise her to exercise all the 
rights of government over the population within the territory. 
The United States Consul, who arrived at Kharbin in January, 
was apparently instructed by his Government to dispute the 
Russian claim to general administrative power, and the 
negotiations between Mr. Root and Baron Rosen suggest thut 
he has done so successfully. The point is important. Only 
the other day the Peking correspondent of the Times tele. 
graphed that “Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria is being 
ground small between the millstones of Russian ascendency in 
the north and Japanese ascendency in the south.” 


On Tuesday the House of Commons met for a short sitting 
to transact business before adjourning for the Easter Recess. 
Mr. Whiteley, the chief Liberal Whip, in moving the adjourn- 
ment announced that the Licensing Bill would be taken first 
on the reassembling of Parliament on the 27th inst. In reply 
to Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Whiteley declined to state whether 
the Government intended to proceed de die in diem with the 
second reading of the Bill. He admitted that their action was 
rather unusual, but the circumstances were exceptional, ten 
days having been lost owing to the reconstruction of the 
Cabinet. They hoped, however, that the division might be 
taken on the Wednesday night, but this was a matter for 
negotiation. On the motion for adjournment the case of the 
Kentish hop-growers was raised by Sir Gilbert Parker, who 
appealed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give the matter 
his favourable consideration. Sir Gilbert Parker stated thatin 
the last three weeks eight thousand tons of American hops had 
been dumped on the banks of the Thames at 25s. a hundred- 
weight, or 17s. less than the price at which Kentish hops 
could be produced. The Kent industry bad already suffered 
to such an evtent that something like eight thousand families 
had been thrown out of employment by the reduction of the 
area under cultivation. 
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Mr. Lloyd-George, who was very cordially received on 
paking his first appearance as Chancellor, maintained that 
there was nothing new in this sudden inrush of foreign 
hops. On the contrary, we were importing less now than 
we did twenty years ago. The decrease in the area under 
cultivation was due, first, to improved methods, by which 
the same quantity of hops was produced with less 
labour out of a smaller acreage; and second, to the use 
of hop substitutes. He therefore recommended the Member 
for Gravesend to go to his friends the brewers and appeal to 
them, as a patriotic trade, to use home-grown hops and abandon 
these pernicious substitutes. Until the Select Committee on 
the subject had completed their inquiry, discussion of the 
subject was premature. Mr. Gretton, on behalf of the 
brewing interest, stated that the hop substitutes employed 
were a negligible quantity, but he would be prepared to see 
them abolished. The importation of foreign hops seriously 
affected the hop-growing industry, which was in a deplorable 
state, but he admitted that the vagaries of the English seasons 
made importation necessary. 


On Tuesday writs were ordered to be issued for the election 
of Members for Dewsbury and North-West Manchester, the 
divisions in which Mr. Runciman and Mr. Winston Churchill 
are seeking re-election. In North-West Manchester the 
campaign opened in earnest on Monday, when Mr. Churchill 
made a vigorous speech, in which he insisted that Free-trade 
was a more vital and urgent issue than it was in 1906, and 
must be kept to the front “with fixed bayonets all the time.” 
An exceptionally exciting conflict may be expected, as 
the Conservatives have an able candidate in Mr. Joynson- 
Hicks. But we cannot agree that his appeal for the support 
of Unionist Free-traders who voted against him in 1906 is 
convincing. He bases his appeal on the present state of the 
education question and the inadequate time-limit provided by 
the Government’s Licensing Bill. But Mr. Joynson-Hicks, 
though he has declared more than once that the question of 
Free-trade v. Tariff Reform is not of immediate importance, 
and will keep very well till the General Election, has com- 
mitted himself far more definitely to Protection than he did 
two years ago, and has been pronounced orthodox by the 
Manchester Tariff Reform League. 

The impracticable posiiion assumed by Mr. Joynson-Hicks 
is further illustrated by the correspondence which bas passed 
between him and the Free-Trade League, a non-political organi- 
sation. Mr. Leaf, chairman of the North-West Manchester 
Branch of the League, submitted to the three candidates the 
following question :—‘‘ Are you or are you not in favour of 
levying import-duties for any other purpose than the raising 
of revenue?” Mr. Churchill answers that he is entirely 
opposed tosucha plan. Mr. Dan Irving, the Socialist candi- 
date, says that his answer is “ Yes.”” Mr. Joynson-Hicks replies 
that be believes that Conservatives of all shades of opinion 
desire to oppose Mr. Churchill's candidature on the broad 
ground of the administration of the present Government. 
“Your League,” he continues, “seems to me determined to 
make this [7.e., the question of Tariff Reform v. Free-trade] 
the chief issue. If you force a decision, with a resulting 
division in my party, the consequences to Free-trade in the 
event of my success must lie entirely on your shoulders.” 
Mr. Broadhurst, the president, and Mr. Leaf, the chairman, 
of the North-West Manchester Branch of the Free- 
Trade League, have promptly replied by issuing an appeal 
to the electors to support Mr. Churchill, the Free- 
trade candidate. In view of the fact that the Tariff 
Reform League are actively supporting Mr. Joynson-Hicks, 
and have organised a series of meetings to cover the whole 
constituency, we cannot see that any other course was open 
to the Free-Trade League. 





The attitude of the Government towards Home-rule has 
elicited a declaration of war from Mr. John Redmond. 


Speaking at a meeting of the Central Branch of the United 
Irish League in Dublin on Wednesday, he said that the 
speeches made by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Birrell were “of 
course very bad, and if anything Mr. Birrell’s speech was 
worse than Mr. Asquith’s.” 
declining to introduce Home-rule in this 


beeause 


They had gone further than 
Parliament, 


they both positively declined to give any 





promise whatever that Home-rule would be in the fore- 
front of the Liberal programme at the next Election. 
As matters stood, the Government left it with Ireland 
to make Home-rule a great issue at the next Election, 
and this could only be done, not by abstention from West- 
minster, but by a strong, united, combative policy in 
Ireland, in Parliament, and in the English constituencies. 


There was no question of ending an alliance, because there 
never had been an alliance with the Liberal Party. It was 
clearly to the interest of Ireland to hasten the Dissolution of 
Parliament, and it would be the utmost folly for them to 
assist the Government in remaining in office for the next 
three or four years after the attitude they had taken up on 
Home-rule. Alluding to the by-election in Manchester, he 
did not know what the decision of the Irish Party would be; 
but, speaking for himself, he did not see how they could ask 
the Irishmen of Manchester to vote for Mr. Churchill. Mr. 
Dillon, who followed, observed that if they declared war on 
the Government, let them mean what they said. He added, 
however, that such a policy might involve the immediate 
sacrifice of the University and Housing Bills, and a policy of 
active opposition to the Licensing Bill; and if they succeeded 
in throwing out the Government now, they might get in a 
Government which was pledged to coercion. Mr. Redmond's 
speech, which is interpreted in some quarters as a bid for 
Tory support, strikes us as a most remarkuble example of the 
forcible-feeble in politics. 


At a very successful meeting of the Proportional Represen- 
tation Society in London on Friday week Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh said that in the last thirty years the relative position 
of the private Member towards the Government had changed, 
and changed to his disadvantage, and what was wanted was 
“One man one vote; one vote one value.” But how could 
that be when a man represented, say, a few wards of the city 
of Manchester or of Glasgow, rather than his proportionate 
share of the whole of those cities? Under the scheme of the 
Society each Member would represent some distinct shade of 
opinion in the city, In the last Parliament the disproportion 
of power to the feeling of the country was bad; in the present 
Parliament it was worse. The meeting, we must add, repre- 
sented every shade of political opinion, and the progress the 
Society is making in popularising the idea of proportional 
representation is most encouraging. A speaker mentioned 
that in one Parliament the Liberal Party was in a minority 
of seventy-seven seats, but had a majority of twenty-five 
thousand votes in the country. Could any electoral system 
be much more unsatisfactory than the one which produced 
that result ? 


The official Report of Colonel Yorke on the railway accident 
at Shrewsbury in which eighteen persons were killed on 
October 15th last is a very remarkable and somewhat dis- 
quieting decument. The accident, which Colonel Yorke 
describes as among the worst which have happened on English 
railways, cannot, in his opinion, be ascribed to defective 
machinery or the state of the driver's health. But in view of 
the fact that he had been on duty the entire previous night, 
and had been out of bed during four nights out of six previous 
to the accident, Colonel Yorke is of opinion that he was either 
asleep or dozing at the moment when the brakes should have 
been applied, and thus overran the danger signals. Colonel 
Yorke, who is fortified in this view by the experience of retired 
enginemen, suggests, as a means of guarding against such 
disasters, that the duties of drivers and firemen should be 
arranged in such a way that no engineman should be on duty 
during the whole of two consecutive nights. He also approves 
of the suggestions that speed indicators should be affixed to all 
engines, and that detonators might be more extensively used, 
by day as well as night, and in clear weather as well as fog, in 
order to make it impossible for drivers to pass a danger signal 
without receiving a reminder of their position. It is only right 
to add that the railway companies are admitted to exercise 
strict supervision over drivers of long-distance express trains, 
and that they inflict penalties on those who leave their 
lodging-houses during the time allotted to rest. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} percent. March 19th. 
Consols (24) were on Thursday 87}—on Friday week 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@———— 
THE NEW MINISTERS. 


E dwelt last week upon the general position and 
policy of the new Cabinet. At the present 
juncture we desire to say something as to the results 
which the new appointments are likely to have upon the 
actual administration, and still more upon the legislative 
plans, of the Government. That the change at the Educa- 
tion Department foreshadows an alteration of direction as 
regards the policy of the Government can hardly be doubted. 
With Mr. McKenna goes Mr. McKenna’s Bill, and also, we 
trust, the policy of harrying the Church and the Church 
schools through the Training Colleges. As to what are 
Mr. Runciman’s views on the educational problem we have 
no means of knowing, but all who have watched his career 
at first hand seem to agree that he is essentially a man of 
sane and sober judgment, and that he is not at all likely 
to think it possible that the education problem can be 
carried by storm. The failures and difficulties of his pre- 
decessor, as well as his own temperament, will, we trust, 
make him inclined for a reasonable compromise. Certainly 
the moment is auspicious for such work. If, as we are 
assuming, Mr. McKenna’s Bill is dead, the Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s Bill, though in suspended animation, may be said 
to hold the field. It presents, we believe, all the essentials of 
a national settlement, and we do not see why the Govern- 
ment should not adopt its main provisions in a measure of 
their own. It is true that the Bill is strongly opposed by the 
extremists on the Church side, and also by the extremists 
among the Nonconformists; but this is not a defect, but 
rather a proof of the moderation and good sense of the 
scheme. Just as it may be said that a Bill which fully 


satisfied either extreme section would be certain to be a bad 
Bill, so we think it may be said that a Bill which satisfies 
neither is likely to be sound. In any case, we do not see 
why the Government should be deterred from supporting 
the Bishop of St. Asaph’s compromise because of the 
— of the Bishop of Birmingham and his supporters. 


at Ministers should concern themselves with is the 
opinion of moderate Churchmen, lay and clerical, and 
such moderate opinion is, we are convinced, strongly in 
favour of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s measure. Possibly the 
Government may be inclined to say that this support 
is not enough, and that if they are to disoblige their 
extremest supporters they want more,—namely, the 
endorsement of the compromise by the Leader of the 
Opposition. If this is to be the Government's attitude, 
we venture to say that it is not a wise one. Mr. Balfour 
is, we fear, too keen a player of the party game to agree to 
help the Government out of the great difficulties into which 
they have no doubt got themselves over the education 
question. But though Mr. Balfour in the abstract is not 
likely to help the Government, we feel sure that if the 
Ministry persevere in a moderate settlement on the lines 
of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill, public opinion throughout 
the country will prove far too strong for Mr. Balfour, and 
will oblige him to acquiesce in the settlement. ‘Though it 
may not suit him to let the Government out of a tight 
place, it would suit him still less to see a national settlement 
carried over his head, and to have it remembered against 
him that he tried for party reasons to defeat a sound 
measure. In fine, we do not believe in Mr. Balfour’s 
power to wreck the Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill in the Lords 
provided the Government really mean business in regard 
to that measure. 

The Admiralty must always be a matter of grave concern 
to thinking men. Will Mr. McKenna be able to give us 
that strength and efficiency at sea which are vital to the 
essential interests of this country? Mr. McKenna is 
regarded as an economist and financial expert, and for this 
reason some of the newspapers have assumed that he will 
want to reduce the strength of the Navy. As to whether 
Mr. McKenna’s financial reputation is or is not deserved we 
can pronounce no opinion; but of one thing we are certain. 
If his financial ability is as great as is asserted, he will be 
likely to improve, not weaken, our naval power. It must 
never be forgotten that in administration economy and 
efficiency are far more apt to go together than efficiency 
and lavishness. Therefore we should welcome rather than 
deprecate the application of sound financial principles at 





the Admiralty. As our readers know, we hold that what 
is now most wanted at the Admiralty is careful inquiry in 
the nature of a national stocktaking. We ought to know 
exactly how things stand in the Navy, and what has been 
the net result of the revolutionary changes that have taken 
place in the last three or four years. In our opinion, such 
an inquiry can best be carried out by a Committee of 
Investigation. If, however, this is decided against, we trust 
that the new First Lord will at any rate make a searchin 
inquiry upon his own account, and insist upon satisfying 
himself that our Navy is being administered on sound and 
safe lines, and that not only are we not dropping behind 
in the matter of new construction, but also that there 
is no dangerous retrenchment in the matter of repairs 
or, again, in that of stores. It is so obviously ruinous 
not to keep pace with our rivals in the matter of new 
construction that we have no very great fear in this 
respect. What is much more to be feared is the neglect 
of repairs and a tendency to live upon capital owing 
to the wastage of stores not being made good. Only 
those who are conversant with the inner working of 
the Admiralty can really tell how we stand in these 
respects. Yet if war comes suddenly—and war will come 
suddenly if it comes at all—the question of repairs and 
stores may mean the whole difference between success 
and utter ruin. If, then, Mr. McKenna is wise, he will 
not rest until he has the most absolute assurance in regard 
to these two points. What Mr. Winston Churchill may 
do at the Board of Trade remains to be seen. That he 
will be eager to show his mettle we do not doubt, 
He must remember, nevertheless, that sensationalism and 
commerce may prove a very dangerous combination. It 
is true that for the moment Government interference, 
Government patronage, and Government control over 
British industries appear to be the fashion. Such fashions, 
however, are apt to work themselves out rather quickly, 
and Mr. Churchill will be well advised to reflect that 
there is a good deal of old-fashioned individualism still 
left in British human nature, and especially in the nature 
of the British trader. 

It remains to consider how Mr. Lloyd-George is likely 
to deal with the national finances. Eveu if, as is asserted, 
Mr. Asquith introduces the coming Budget, Mr. Llovd- 
George will no doubt, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, take 
a leading part in the final modifications of that Budget. Let 
us hope that he will remember that an easy optimism, anda 
belief that a great deal more may be done in the future than 
has been done in the past in the way of taxation, are always 
the dangers of the Minister who controls the Treasury. 
As a matter of fact, a British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should take as his motto the wise words of Sir Thomas 
Browne: “It is too late to be ambitious.” Whe best 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is he who keeps the most 
prudent supervision and control over national expenditure, 
and who does not yield to fads and fancies in fiscal 
matters. This beiug so, we confess to a certain anxiety, 
caused us by the tone of the interview between Mr. Lloyd- 
George and the correspondent of the Paris Temps published 
in Monday’s papers. For example, Mr. Lloyd-George, while 
declaring that the Old-Age Pensions Bill would shortly 
come before Parliament, dealt in the following words with 
the objection so often raised in these columns that we 
have not enough money to carry out the scheme :—“ Our 
Budget shows a balance on the right side, and we are 
steadily decreasing the National Debt, and we will easily 
find money for our old-age pensions scheme.” If Mr. 
Lloyd-George really thinks that he will find it easy to goon 
decreasing the National Debt, and yet to obtain money for 
an old-age pensions scheme of which the ultimate result 
must be an expenditure of thirty millions a year, he is far 
too great an optimist to make a safe Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. - Again, we cannot say that we feel reassured 
by the obiter dictum in the course of the same interview in 
which Mr. Lloyd-George once more betrayed a hankering 
after the nationalisation of the railways. After stating 
fairly enough the great difficulties caused by wholesale 
direct employment of labour by the State, Mr. Lloyd- 
George proceeded: “From an economic point of view 
State purchase of the railways would possess, in my mind, 
more advantages than disadvantages.” Mr. Lloyd-George 
also said: ‘‘ Perhaps in certain circumstances the State 
might be induced to lend its guarantee to the interest on 
the debenture capital.” We are bound to say that thesé 
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statements strike us as exceedingly unfortunate, for they 


seem to show that Mr. Lloyd-George is still in the condi- 
tion of mind which marks all amateur financiers. Such 
rsons are always struck by the low rate at which the 
ate is apparently able to borrow at times when it is 
not wanting to borrow—the tune changes quickly when it 
wants to borrow on a large scale—and they therefore fill 
their minds with wonderful visions of the great things 
that may be done through State guarantees. As a 
matter of fact, nothing is more dangerous than such 
wholesale guaranteeing. It undermines the most precious 
asset of the State—its credit—and with it the capacity 
to borrow at reasonable terms when a real necessity 
arises. One of the great arguments for a steady 
reduction of the National Debt is the effect upon 
credit caused by the diminution of national obligations. 
It is no good, however, to pay off National Debt with 
one hand, and to run up guarantees for interest with the 
other,—guarantees which are in effect nothing but additions 
to the National Debt, even though they may be balanced 
by a compensating source of revenue. A Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who believes in the Fortunatus’-purse notion 
of the State under any of its aliases is likely to prove a 
national danger. We do not go so far as to say that 
Mr. Lloyd-George does this, or, again, that he will not 
Jearn a great deal after he has been a year or two at the 
Exchequer. Still, the two remarks we have quoted in 
regard to old-age pensions and the railways are not 
altogether reassuring. 

No doubt one of the first practical points which will 
come before Mr. Lloyd-George will be the demand for the 
reduction of the Sugar-duty, and a very strong case he will 
find it. If he is prudent, he will assent to the reduction of 
those duties by at least half, and will tell his colleagues 
thateven if this means a postponement of old-age pensions, 
they will be wise to assent to such postponement. As regards 
the obligation which rests upon the Government and the 
Liberal Party for dealing with the sugar question, we cannot 
do better than quote from our contemporary the Economist, 
a paper which under its present management cannot be 
accused of any want of sympathy with the Government, 
but is, on the contrary, one of its most loyal supporters. 
It wrote last week as follows :— 

“Now that we are so near the Budget, interest in the sugar 

duties is naturally revived, and the many Liberal members 
who have pledged themselves to repeal must be feeling 
rather anxious about the Government proposals. It is difficult 
to see how any Government that has expressed so deep and 
disinterested a hatred of the tax on sugar can go through the 
third year of its life without abolishing it, and it is even more 
difficult to see how the private members who scooped in votes at 
the General Election from sugar consumers can give their vote, 
Budget after Budget, in favour of the duty. At the present 
moment it is particularly desirable to have the duty repealed, 
because the price has been rising from natural causes, and seems 
likely, if the current estimates are accurate, to rise even higher. 
Gada A Governmeat that has suffered more than one defeat 
at by-elections on the cry of dear food would be wise to take these 
facts into consideration and do something to counteract the 
natural rise by removing the artificial burden. Unless the tax is 
repealed in the Budget there will be some awkward divisions for 
the Ministry in the next two or three months.” 
That is surely sound sense. Though the Government 
may not care to take good advice from the Spectator, 
they might at least listen to so friendly a critic as the 
Economist. 





THE DISILLUSIONMENT OF GERMANY. 


A FRIEND who has recently been studying on the spot 
the progress of opinion in Germany tells us that 
the thing which surprised him most was the apparent 
growth in the sense of disappointment among the educated 
classes. It was not disaffection, but disappointment, and 
was seemingly confined to the economic results of Empire. 
Everywhere the people were proud of the new position of 
their great country in external affairs, and of the reputa- 
tion attained by their Emperor among Sovereigns and 
statesmen. They had, however, hoped for another result 
which has not yet been attained. They had expected more 
domestic prosperity, and found themselves, if dependent 
upon salaries, distinctly poorer men. Not only had 
the goneral standard of living advanced, which is true 
more or less of every country on the globe, but the 
prices of everything desired in decent households had 
advanced beyond all precedent. Rentals, luxuries, and 





even necessaries, all cost more, and as the educated 
classes not employed in actual trade had always lived 
thriftily, salaries having always been low and promotion 
never very rapid, it was now difficult to live at all. 
Germans love comfort almost as much as the English do, 
though they do not usually spend so much on it, and 
the obligation to push thrift to the verge of meanness is 
felt to be a painful one, more especially as they had been 
taught to expect that with their improved position in tlie 
world the lean years would tend to disappear. They have 
not, however, disappeared. The improved Navy, the 
enlarged Army, even the increase of colonial possessions, 
all cost money, and much money,—so much money that 
the Imperial Exchequer shows an apparently permanent 
deficit, and the credit of the country has decreased, with 
the result that, as Germans are fond of investing in publie 
securities, the families which save seem to themselves to 
be getting poorer. That is, we fancy, the true explanation 
of the falling demand for new scrip which has induced 
the authorities in Berlin to make of the applications for 
their new loans a State secret. The new loans for Prussia 
and Germany have indeed been subscribed, but the excessive 
eagerness to secure allotments, which a few years ago induced 
investors to ask for sums six times, and even ten times, the 
amount offered, has passed away. Naturally the investing 
classes have grown acrid in their criticisms,while those who 
depend upon the Universities, the State Services, the 
Army, and even the employees of industrial enterprises, 
doubt angrily whether affairs in general are well managed. 
The Socialists, if not more numerous, are at least more 
bitter, and the Professors, who in Germany have so large 
an influence on opinion, think it an open question whether 
the triumph of 1870 has added as much to the common 
happiness as it unquestionably has to the national dignity 
and sense of position in the world. Much of the dis- 
contented criticism which is now audible everywhere, 
and which begins to affect even the tone of Parliament, is 
due to this disappointment, which cannot for the present 
be removed, and which undoubtedly tends to sharpen the 
anxiety to obtain wider possessions, and to estimate all 
diplomatic success by the rather sordid test of possible 
pecuniary gain. 

The immediate effect of this condition of opinion ought 
to be a great extension of the preference for Free-trade, 
which would compel the Government to remove all taxes 
on articles of prime necessity. If salaries cannot be 
increased, the alternative clearly is to make things cheaper, 
—an alternative which even in America is becomin 
perceived, and strengthens the hands of those who cal 
themselves “ Revisionists.” In Germany, however, there ara 
many obstacles to that course of procedure. It has, in the 
first place, been the habit for generations to allow the 
chiefs of the Executive a free hand in the management of 
foreign affairs, and the body of the people scarcely believe 
that they know enough to control their Government when 
it is arranging mysteries like foreign Treaties and great 
economic bargains. They shrink back when they are told 
that they must submit for grave reasons of State to heavy 
duties on imports of produce, say, from Russia or the 
United States. The Protectionist policy, moreover, is 
very dear to the “Junkers”; and the Hohenzollerns 
cannot rid themselves of the tradition that the support 
of the “Junkers” is essential to their own authority, 
and to that general ascendency of conservative ideas 
which the upper classes of Germany, and more especi- 
ally of Prussia, consider essential to the stability of the 
State, and to social arrangements which are very near their 
hearts. Those classes are, in fact, in every department 
of State work paid chiefly in dignity, and think fairly easy 
incomes derived from agriculture protected by the laws 
indispensable to that dignity. It is most difficult, there- 
fore, to cheapen imports ; and though the Socialists perceive 
the truth, the mass of the people, even when Liberals, 
cannot get rid of the impression that more colonies and a 
wider increase of the acreage within which their Govern- 
ment is influential must produce a greater amount of 
wealth, and possibly a better distribution of it. Look, 
they say, at England. What makes her so wealth 
except her wide possessions,—which, we may remar 
in passing, did not before the time of Sir Robert 
Peel make her common people wealthy at all. The 
total result for the moment therefore, is to sharpen 
the desire of the Government for influence abroad such 
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as we have seen guiding its action in Morocco, and in 
all transactions in which the fate of the Ottoman Empire 
is concerned, and perhaps in its desire to exert pressure 
both upon Austria-Hungary and the Balkans. How long 
this state of opinion will continue it is hard to guess, for 
in the end the leaders of thought in Germany have always 
proved themselves capable men; but it undoubtedly 
contributes to the fierce activity of the German Emperor 
within the province wherein he is nearly absolute, and 
probably, also, to that increasing fear of what is called in 
Germany Socialist opinion, which induces the Government 
of Prussia to refuse even moderate improvements in the 
almost absurd franchise of the kingdom. In the end, we 
fancy, the weight of opinion in the smaller and Southern 
States, which gain least by the enormous military and 
naval expenditure, will be felt in the Imperial Govern- 
ment. That opinion, supported as it will be by the 
remonstrances of the Exchequer, will develop at any rate 
a strong wish to relax the pressure of high prices, which 
at present take all sense of ease and comfort from the 
immense body of agents of the State, who in Germany are 
sure in the last resort of a hearing not always accorded to 
the electors. 





THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD. 


a responsibilities which the United States assumed 

in becoming a colonising nation and a potentially 
great naval Power after the Spanish-American War were 
epitomised in the most recent demand of Mr. Roosevelt 
for a larger shipbuilding programme. In a special 
Message he has just asked for four new battleships, as 
recommended by the Navy Department, instead of two, as 
recommended by the Naval Committee. It has been 
whispered that Mr. Roosevelt, who is, so to speak, a 
diplomatist trying to extract the best possible bargain 
for his cause, made a much higher demand than he 
knew would be granted in order that he might at 
least make sure of the two battleships. For it is not even 
yet certain that the two battleships recommended by the 
Committee will be voted. Americans are in an economical 
frame of mind; they want breathing-time after the 
financial crisis; and some members of the Naval Com- 
mittee have freely said that one battleship would be 
enough. If Mr. Roosevelt’s special Message was therefore 
chiefly a method of argument, he will not have been deeply 
discouraged by the decision of the House of Representatives, 
which on Wednesday rejected the proposal by 190 votes to 
79. The announcement of the result was received with 
loud cheers. We cannot pretend to know whether at the 
moment the House of Representatives was wise or not in 
its decision. But it may be observed that it expressed 
itself more emphatically than had been expected, for it is 
not an unknown practice for it to pass measures it does not 
like under the certainty that they will be refused by the 
Senate. This time it voted unequivocally. We cannot 
help feeling a certain sympathy with the men who let peep 
out the traditional American mistrust of expensive arma- 
ments as a kind of menace to Republican liberty, and it is 
obvious now that the building up of American naval power 
will be challenged again and again as it proceeds. But 
that it will proceed we cannot doubt, and our own opinion 
is that the moment the United States abandoned her policy 
of aloofness from the affairs of other nations a serious 
naval programme became quite inevitable. And if the 
Spanish-American War had not proved it so ten years 
ago, the rise of Japanese power in the Pacific would 
subsequently have forced the United States in any case to 
give up a policy of professed unconcern. All that Great 
Britain hopes is that between the professional zeal of the 
American Sars Department and the intelligible reluctance 
of many Congressmen the safe middle way may be found 
along which the United States may travel in confidence, 
strong enough to be a firm and just steward in the affairs 
of the world, but not wielding a new and deadly instru- 
ment to provoke others. That such is the one and only 
wish of Mr. Roosevelt, whatever Americans may think of 
his particular proposals, we have the inestimable satis- 
faction of knowing. 

It might be supposed that a country unwilling to buy 
itself a new and much larger cudgel would be quick to 
accept those peaceful expedients by which disputes with other 
nations may be settled without blows. Yet the United 





States is notoriously backward in accepting arbitration, 
How can we account for this paradox? The explanation 
is not, we believe, an inherent dislike among Americans 
for an international judiciary in its proper place, but a ve 
real Constitutional question which stands in the way mi 
which it would be well for every Englishman to understand 
before he condemns American recusancy, or hopes ideal 
things of arbitration. Let us consider the Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty, of which the text was recently published 
but which has not yet been ratified in America. The two 
Powers agree to refer to the Hague legal differences in the 
interpretation of Treaties. But it is stipulated that the 
Agreement shall not be applicable to existing pecuniary 
claims, and shall not cover differences which affect the 
vital interests, the independence, or the honour of either of 
the Powers, or concern the affairs of third parties. More. 
over, it is agreed that every case of arbitration shall be 
preceded by “a special agreement defining clearly the 
matter in dispute, the scope of the powers of the arbi. 
trators, and the periods to be fixed for the formation of 
the arbitral tribunal and the several stages of the pro. 
cedure.” Again, no such special Agreement shall be 
binding until it has been confirmed by an exchange of 
Notes. The proposed area of arbitration, it will be seen, 
is very narrow, and yet we are persuaded that it is 
only in such ways that we can at present hope for 
arbitration with the United States. The Constitutional 
difficulty has always been, and may long remain, the 
great impediment. In Britain the Cabinet has the power 
to commit the country; a Treaty signed by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs is a binding Act. But no Treaty is 
binding on the United States unless it has received the 
consent of the Senate. ‘“‘ President plus Senate” is the 
rule, and it remains so even under the proposed Treaty, 
Now it is clear that if the Senate ever accepted a Treaty 
which permanently removed a considerable part of inter. 
national affairs from its cognisance, or, at any rate, from 
its control, it would be signing away half its strength. 
The American Samson does not lightly agree to lose his 
hair. It is a domestic, not an international, reason which 
directs his thoughts. The only kind of Treaty, therefore, 
which has a chance of escaping through the hands of the 
jealous Senate is a studiously guarded measure. 

The Treaty we have roughly described seems guarded 
enough for anybody, and we dare say that it will be ratified 
very soon. Similar Agreements have lately been concluded 
by the United States with other Powers. If we look back 
on the history of arbitration, we shall see that the failure 
of proposed Treaties with the United States has always 
been due to asking the Senate to give away its precious 
Treaty-making powers. The Olney-Pauncefote Treaty in 
1897 and the Hay-Durand Treaty in 1904-5 both made 
that mistake. We hope better things of the Treaty 
negotiated by Mr. Root and Mr. Bryce precisely because 
it is more cautious. It essentially recognises the Constitu- 
tional position for which the Senate has always contended. 
One point in the wording of the Treaty is worth noticing 
for another reason. It is laid down that the British 
Government reserves the right, “in any matter affecting 
the interests of a self-governing dominion of the British 
Empire, to obtain the concurrence therein of the Govern- 
ment of that dominion.” Does not this provision create 
a precedent? There have been many cases, no doubt, in 
which the Imperial Government has refused to bind the 
self-governing Colonies, and has consulted them fully 
before signing any document, but it has none the less 
acted overtly as the one and only authority in foreign 
affairs. The new Treaty suggests the setting up in 
certain cases of what would be in effect a dual authority 
in the negotiations,—the Home Government, and some 
self-governing Colony immediately concerned. Of course, 
there is nothing in the Treaty to compel the Imperial 
Government to share its powers, but it is curious that the 
matter should have been mentioned at all unless some 
such public co-operation in the drafting of a Treaty was 
foreseen 

The General Arbitration Treaty is not the only Anglo- 
American Agreement which depends upon the goodwill of 
the Senate. It has been said lately (particularly by the 
Morning Post) that there is a movement in the United 
States to restrict the terms of reference to the Hague of 
the Newfoundland fisheries dispute. The reason for 
restriction appears to be the improbability of the Senate 
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ting arbitration on the points demanded by New- 
land. We can only hope that this movement may 
hing or end in nothing. We understood that 
it was to all intents and purposes settled that there should 
be arbitration on the 1818 Treaty. That Treaty is obscure 
in meaning, and is a perfectly fit subject for arbitration. 
It was in that conviction that Englishmen agreed readily 
toa modus vivendi for one more year in Newfoundland 
waters. We did not care to look too closely into the 
alleged grievances of Newfoundland, because we under- | 
stood that, however pressing they might be, they were | 
temporary, and that all would be arranged satisfactorily 
before the next fishing season. Now the terms of reference 
to the Hague have yet to be ratified by the Senate in the 
form of @ Treaty, and it is said that the Senate will | 
probably end its Session in May. There is obviously | 
pot much time to lose. Englishmen, we are sure, | 
will not mistake the acute Constitutional jealousy 
of the Senate for mere unreasonableness about the 
Newfoundland fishery dispute. We believe that Americans 
pan on the whole as much disposed as we are to 
welcome the judgment of the Hague Tribunal. But if 
the arbitration were delayed, the fishery question would 
undoubtedly be a very inconvenient dispute for the two 
countries to have to enter upon once more. To under- 
stand the motives of the Senate is to forgive much, but 
we earnestly hope that nothing will prevent it from doing 
what we understood would be done during this Session. 
Any anxiety there may be so far in the matter is one more 
roof of the strangely powerful position of the Senate in 
all the transactions of the United States with the rest of 
the world. 
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MR. MORLEY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Y OTHING is easier or cheaper than to charge Liberal 
JN statesmen with inconsistency on the score of their | 
acceptance of a peerage. Put we are not yet governed by 
a single Assembly, and even those who are loudest in 
denouncing the House of Lords commonly end with the | 
admission that as a Chamber of revision it will for a long 
time to come play an important part in legislation. It is | 
true that of recent years both parties have shown them- 
selves unwilling to leave the Lords much time for doing 
this part of their work. When the second reading of an 
important Bill comes in the last weeks of a prolonged | 
Session, its consideration in Committee is almost neces- | 
sarily of a very perfunctory kind. But the cure of this | 
evil is not to be found in the exclusion from the House | 
of Lords of all newcomers whose title to ae 





rests on other qualifications than those of birth or 
wealth. On the contrary, the more it is filled by men 
who can bring the weight of knowledge and experience 
to bear on its work, the better fitted it will be to 
save the House of Commons from the consequences 
of its own haste. Over and above the importance of | 
ensuring that the business of the revising and delaying | 
Chamber—and no serious proposal has yet been made 
for depriving the Peers of these functions—shall be done 
as well as possible, there is another part which the House 
of Lords can play to the great advantage of the State. 
Liberals have had good cause to regret the dislike with 
which they viewed the suggestion that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman should exchange the House of 
Commons for the comparative ease and leisure of the | 
Lords. Had they been more tolerant of such a step on their 
leader's part, he might have been Prime Minister still. The | 
combination of administrative work with constant attend- | 
ance in the House of Commons makes very large demands | 
on a Minister’s strength, and the ability to meet these | 
demands is not unaffected by the process of the suns. It | 
is not given to all men to be as strong at seventy as they | 
were at fifty, or to feel their bodily vigour increasing with the 
ripeness of their judgment. If no Second Chamber existed 
for legislation; we should still want one for administration, 


—still feel the need of a sphere in which statesmen may | 


give to their country services which have only grown in 
value by the lapse of time, while they are relieved from 
duties which others can discharge, if not as well, at least 
well enough. 

Mr. Morley’s farewell to his constituents puts the 





justification of his migration to “the other House of 
Parliament” on this best of all grounds. “I am called,” 


he tells them, “to make a choice between the two alterna- 
tives of withdrawal from the high responsibilities of the 
India Office and withdrawal from the House of Commons.” 
He makes this choice of his own free will. The Montrose 
Burghs have always shown a just sense of their good 
fortune in being represented by a man of Mr. Morley’s 
mark. But their “almost boundless indulgence” creates 
an answering responsibility on the part of their Member. 
When Mr. Morley took office more than two years ago 
he may have thought that the government of India 
was less incompatible with the duties of a Parliamentary 
representative than it has proved to be. He has now 
had an opportunity of reviewing the situation, and he has 


| realised that the position is one which cannot be retained 


when once its real character has become clear. To con- 
tinue to represent a constituency while necessarily with- 
holding from it so large a part of his time and attention 
would be “irksome, demoralising, and politically wrong.” 
If, indeed, there were no other way by which Mr. Morley 
could go on governing India, he would be bound, in our 
opinion, to accept even these consequences. The interests 
of India, the needs of India, the difficulties that arise in 
India, are too great to be brought into comparison with 
the interests, the needs, the difficulties of any constituency. 
The sacrifice which is involved in the honour of being 
represented by the Speaker might then be accepted with 
still greater reason by the electors who return the Secretary 
of State for India. Happily, however, there is no parallel 
between the two cases. The Speaker cannot be Speaker 
unless he is first a Member of the House of Commons. No 
such necessity exists in the case of a Cabinet Minister. 
He can part from his constituents and still retain his office. 
The “favour of the Crown” makes this possible, because 
it can give him a right to remain in Parliament while 
ceasing to sit in the House of Commons. Those who 
believe that the House of Lords has still a great and 
useful part to play in the conduct of affairs may 


| be pardoned if they’ feel a natural satisfaction in the 
p 


evidence which has now been given of the truth of their 
conviction. 

The nation at large will share Mr. Asquith’s desire 
that Mr. Morley should retain his present official post. 
His tenure of the India Office is one of the most con- 
spicuous successes of the Liberal Government. Indeed, 
we may go further, and describe it as the justification, or 
one of two justifications, of the unusually Departmental 
character of the present Administration. Speaking 
generally, we look, and rightly look, in a Cabinet 
Minister for something more than the successful manage- 
ment of his special business. He is—at all events he ought 
to be—something more than the chief of a Department, 
however important. The Government of Great Britain is 
something more than an aggregate of well-managed offices 
arranged on the principle of water-tight compartments. 
It is a complex affair to which each member of the Cabinet 
ought to contribute not merely his special work, but his 
general counsel. In too many cases since the present 
Administration has been in office this contribution has 
been markedly withheld. A Minister's supporters in 
debate have so seldom been those of his own household as 
to suggest that his colleagues may have been as silent in 
the Cabinet as they have been in the House. Whatever 
advantages, real or imaginary, this new method may have, 
it has one obvious drawback. It does away with govern 
ment by Committee, and substitutes government by a 
series of independent Secretaries. Each Minister is left a 
free hand with his own measures in return for Jeaving 
his colleagues a corresponding liberty as regards theirs. 
Two offices, indeed, are exceptions to this rule. The 
government of India and the conduct of our foreign 
affairs are subjects of such absorbing importance that we 
need not wonder if the Ministers charged with them have 
little time or thought to spare for matters lying outside 
their immediate work. Mr. Morley came to the India 
Office in circumstances which, had the seals been in other 
hands, might have led to grave results. Popular 
content may be a serious matter either because it is well 
founded, or because, having no real cause, it is still likely 
to spread rapidly. The unrest in India is of the latter 
kind. The government of Eastern races by Western 
methods does not always bring about the expected results. 
Their new rulers give their subjects what they hold to 
be good for them, but not invariably what the subjects 
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themselves wish. The irritation arising from this cause 
may not be serious in itself, but when it arises in a country 
in which the subjects are for the most part ignorant of their 
rulers—of their language, their intentions, their ways of 
thinking, even their aspect—discontent, vague in its origin 
and wholly unintelligent in its purpose, may cover a vast 
area in a wonderfully short time. So far as the Viceroy’s 
Government is concerned, it was quite able to deal with 
any outbreaks of local dissatisfaction, provided that its 
hands were left unfettered. But when the Liberals 
succeeded to office there was a section of the party 
which desired to apply the ideas of self-government 
and popular representation to a country in which the 
conditions which give these words their meaning do 
not exist. Had the new Indian Secretary been misguided 
enough to listen to agitators, whether in Bengal or at 
home, he might unwittingly have lighted a fire the 
extinguishing of which would at best have been a work 
of time and labour. Any one who is at the pains to 
refer to Mr. Morley’s rare speeches, and to his frequent 
answers to questions put to him in the House, will see 
at once how steadily he has resisted any pressure in this 
direction. 

There is a further reason for welcoming his transfer to 
the House of Lords in the fact that the debating power of 
that House is so unequally divided that any reinforcement 
of the Ministerial Front Bench is greatly to be desired. 
The Conservative forces have chiefs in abundance; but in 
the case of the Liberals the smallness of the minority is 
reproduced in the fewness of the leaders. In the interest 
of good debating this is to be regretted. The case of an 
Opposition is never so well presented as when the argu- 
ments which have to be met have been set out with pro- 
portionate skill and elaboration on the side of the Govern- 
ment. From this point of view Mr. Morley’s presence in 
the Lords will give the proceedings additional interest and 
additional value. Had he resisted Mr. Asquith’s desire to 
include him in the reconstructed Cabinet, it would have 
been at the sacrifice’ not only of “loyalty and credit,” but 
of the permanent interest of the Indian people. 





A QUESTION OF BUSINESS. 


it is very clear that we are not a nation of shopkeepers. 
We are far too much ashamed of the shop and 
too ignorant of its ways. In the first number of the new 
monthly, the St. George’s Review—which is the organ of 
that excellent body the National Defence Association, and 
which, quite apart from this claim, deserves success on 
its literary merits alone—Sir George Taubman Goldie 
contributes a striking article entitled ‘‘ Lest We Forget.” 
In it he reminds his countrymen of a few simple facts. 
The first of these is that international morality is still 
rudimentary. It is worth insisting on this, for it is the 
basis of all arguments for adequate defence. We are far 
from denying the reality of international law and its 
sanctions, but we cannot speak of international morality in 
the same sense as we speak of private morality. As soon 
as we leave the individual for the crowd, morality acquis 
a different signification. In private life we condemn the 
man who takes advantage of another’s weakness, yet 
we should hesitate to blame the firm which profits 
by the weakness of its rivals so long as it profits 
honourably. When we pass from the smaller cor- 
porate unit to the larger, from the company to the 
nation, we get still further from the private conception 
of morality. The Christian graces of charity, unselfish- 
ness, and long-suffering cannot be said to exist at all. If 
we see a man walking into a bog, we think it our duty to 
warn him; but if we see a rival Government annexing 
barren territories in the belief that they will make good 
colonies, we do not step forward to warn it. We should 
not be listened to, and the most ardent moralist in politics 
would not carry his conscientiousness so far. There is an 
international morality of a kind, but it is the law rather 
than the gospel. This being so, there can be no mercy for 
weakness. If a State becomes decrepit, she will become 
the prey of the stronger. It is the law in ordinary com- 
mercial life, and much more is it the law among the larger 
human units which we call nations. And yet there are 
people who imagine, because a number of Englishmen 
are well disposed to France, or because the newspaper 
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editors of Berlin féte a number of their Englis 
that lasting friendship has begun, ond “that ee 
preparations can be suspended. The notion is pure ioe 
shine. Alliances between nations may be gilded vith 
sentiment and ornamented with personal friendshi be 
they remain fundamentally a matter of self-interest ch : 
continuance is not a question of ethics, but a question of 
business. The best way for a State to be respected and 
liked is for. it to be sufficiently strong to ouggest te » 
neighbour the possibility of successful encroachments Tt 
is suspicion which makes trouble and fosters hatreds 
and suspicion has always some ground to rest upon. 4 
cripple in the family of nations is a tual danger 
centre, for he holds out temptations to alt the rest. Ono, 
upon a time an Irish landlord was shot at, and the 
prisoner’s defence was that he was exposed to unfair 
temptation, seeing that the landlord always went unarmed 
It may be a bad defence in private life, but it is a sound 
plea between nations. 

Another fact which Sir George Goldie recalls to the 
memory of his countrymen is that a few years ago we were 
only saved by happy accident from suffering the penalty 
of weakness and unpreparedness. The heavy demands for 
South Africa reduced both our Indian Army and the 
garrisons of our fortresses to a strength far below what 
has been believed to be necessary for safety. Great Britain 
was left with insufficient field guns. The immense dis. 
tance of sea over which our troops had to be carried to tha 
scene of war made heavy demands upon the Navy for pro- 
tection. On the Continent our neighbours were very willing 
to strike. At that time we were without allies, and the 
twenty years which had elapsed since our occupation of 
Egypt had seen an extraordinary growth of jealousy and 
mistrust. After Colenso nothing would have been more 
popular both in France and Germany than the presentation 
along with Russia of a Joint Note to Britain calling 
upon her to stop the war. It is no secret that the Govern- 
ments of these countries were strongly pressed to take this 
step. If the Boers had invaded Cape Colony in sufficient 
force to raise a general rebellion among the Dutch there, 
or if, as Sir George Goldie suggests, they had carried 
Ladysmith by assault, in all probability the Note would 
have been presented. There could only have been one 
result. The answer would have been the same as that to 
the demand of the Triple Alliance during the war with 
America. We should have refused indignantly, and 
plunged into a European war. Another moment of 
danger came later when the Russian fleet attacked the 
Grimsby fishing-boats. A war on that issue would have 
undoubtedly had the assent of the country, and only the 
good sense of the Government kept us out of it. We must 
accept this characteristic of our people,—a readiness to 
resent insults without for a moment counting the cost. 
We must accept it, and provide against it. 

To-day we have a thorough understanding with France 
and an Agreement with Russia which removes all immediate 
cause of friction; and the ill-feeling between Germany 
and ourselves happily shows a tendency to decline. We 
are more popular on the Continent than we have been for 
many years, and the reason of that popularity is that 
we are more respected. The South African War forced 
us to reconsider our position, and Sir George Goldie is 
undoubtedly right in attributing the success of our pacific 
diplomacy to the increase in our fighting power, both naval 
and military. But the point to remember is that there is 
no security against a repetition of the crisis of 1899. Or, 
rather, there is one security, and one only. We must see 
that the same unpreparedness, the same grounds for 
unpopularity, which existed in 1899 are not repeated. We 
cannot afford to oscillate between excessive parsimony and 
negligence in times of fancied security, and extravagant 
expenditure and feverish preparations in moments of 
anxiety. The cause for anxiety is always there. Security 
can never be the result of sudden spurts of effort, but ouly 
of ceaseless and continuous preparation. As a mere matter 
of economy, it is less costly to give brains and a reasonable 
amount of money to preparation at all times than to pour 
out money Jike water once every decade or so. In the one 
= we get value for our outlay ; in the other we assuredly 

o not. 

The last fact of which Sir George Goldie reminds us 
is that invasion, though happily improbable, is not im- 
possible, and that no scheme of defence is adequate 
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which does not recognise this contingency. We quote his 


words :-— 
«There is certainly no general consensus of high naval 
gutbority that, if our fleet were occupied in active operations 
inst a coalition of three or even two naval Powers, it could 
still absolutely guarantee us against the landing on our shores 
_during some absence abroad of our Regular Army or ‘ Expedi- 


tionary Force ’—of a hundred thousand invaders from ports | 
from Hamburg to Brest; for joint action by Germany | 


ding . : 
<, Fuse would probably commence by their occupation of 
Holland and Belgium...... In such circumstances, all the 


ume’ ~ 
weficient tonnage for 100,000 men being suddenly commandeered, 


enemy’s coast, would be irrelevant. And I would urge, inci- 
dentally that even if the impossibility of such an iavasion could 
be mathematically demonstrated, most people do not reason on 
those ines, and that a widespread panic would destroy wealth 
uivalent to 30, 40, or even 50 years’ purchase of the difference 
of the annual cost of a well-organised and a badly organised 
military system.” 
Before we can have the respect which means security we 
must have a force in these islands organised solely for 
defence, and capable of being raised at the shortest notice. 
In a word, we must have our manhood trained to arms. 
Proposals for a scheme of universal and compulsory 
military training meet with opposition mainly from the 
professed apostles of international peace and the professed 
advocates of national economy. ‘The answer to the latter 
js that it is cheaper to pay a little in time rather than a 
great deal when it is too late. We must consider the 
character of the nation, and remember that nothing will 
prevent it from spending wildly when it is really anxious. 
As for the first, we are of the opinion of the Irish prisoner 
we have already quoted. ‘The best way to ensure peace is 
to remove from our neighbours’ path the temptation to 


attack us. 








REVIVAL. 

HE Hibbert Journal is always interesting. The mere fact 

of its existence is a remarkable sign of the times, and 
nowbere can the religious temper of intellectual England be 
better studied. Itisapulpit from which every shade of belief 
and of doubt is preached with all gravity and courtesy. Roman 
Catholics and Rationalists, Mystics, Modernists, and orthodox 
Anglicans, occupy the rostrum by turns; and perhaps the 
Apostolic injunction to instruct with meekness them that 
oppose themselves was never so nearly carried out in the world 
of polemics as it is between the covers of this quarterly review 
of religion, theology, and philosophy. In the current number 
appear two articles, one by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson declaring 
that the Christian Creed is now untenable by thoughtful men— 
is, indeed, but an old wine-skin which is being stretched to 
bursting-point by an infusion of new wine—the other by Dr. 
Forsyth maintaining with passionate earnestness its “ self- 
recuperative power,” and arguing from history and from 
experience that the Eternal Word has indeed dwelt among 
us. Dr. Forsyth does not deny—no reasonable man can 
deny—that the present state of religious thought is one 
of confusion. Modern Protestantism is, he says, composed of 
two streams which take their rise in two different sources. 
The one source he calls the Reformation, the other the 
Illumination, “The one emphasises a divine redemption, the 
other human goodness and its substantial sufficiency.” “The 
direct legacy of the Reformation,” be writes, “laid funda- 
mental stress upon the sense of guilt, and the action of grace, 
the legacy of the Illumination laid stress on native goodness.” 
For the one, he goes on, “man was the lost thing in the 
universe, and the greatness of his ruin was the index of the 
dignity of his nature; for the other, man was the one saving 
thing in the universe, and the greatness of his success in 
subduing the world to his thought and will was the badge 
of his heroic divinity, soiled perhaps, but indelible.” “ For 
the one Christ is the object of our faith, for the other He is 
the Captain of our faith, its greatest instance. In the one 
case we trust our whole selves to Christ for ever, in the other 
we imitate Him.” 
Christians who emphasise the Redemption, impelled thereto 
by the fact of his own conversion, which he analyses with 
exceptional reticence and great psychological power. 


Church is great, and will become greater, though both agree 
that the hope of the world lies in Christ. The divergence is, 


nts which have been adduced as to the difficulty of | 
the honest truth, really hold him to be even the ideal 
and as to our Navy having to watch a very limited line of the | 











Dr. Forsyth throws in his lot with those | 


He | 
holds that the divergence between these two branches of the | 


we think, admirably pictured. The necessity of trying to keep 
the two movements from mutual opposition is, to our mind, 
pressing. Whatcan unite the trends of thought? Perhaps a 
common opponent. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson and the school whom be represents 
oppose both sections of Christian thinkers in a manner to 
force them to stand together. Not only, he maintains, is 
it the case that few men now “are really aware of any such 
personal relation to Jesus Christ as the Christian religion 
presupposes,” but “how many,” he asks, “if they told 


man?” In this last sentence he strikes at the root of the 
Christian faith. If he can substantiate his thesis, Christianity 
is dying. Mr. Dickinson is no materialist. He belongs, 
he pleads, like Goethe, “to the sect of the faithful.” But 
he wants a new faith to fit the new ideals, a faith which 
shall exalt righteousness and eschew iniquity, which permits 
the hope of immortality and pours scorn on the service of 
Mammon, buta faith without Christ. But what should exclude 
our Lord from such a religious society as Mr. Dickinson would 
like to see founded? Its aims are surely in barmony with 
those of the society founded by Christ Himself. Mr. Dickin- 
son’s wine is not new enough, we think, to burst any bottle. 
When we analyse it, it bearsa remarkable likeness to what was 
distilled nineteen hundred years ago. While it is impossible 
not to sympathise with the constructive side of bis paper, 
what interests us most is the negative sentence about the 
character of Christ. It sets us wondering what are the 
aspirations of to-day which clasu with that unwritten yet 
fundamental article of the Christian Creed that in our Lord 
we have the perfection of human character, that He repre- 
sents the moral goal of the race. 

When Goethe said, “ Light, more light,” he gave expression 
to the most modern form of aspiration. A great rebellion 
has taken place against obscurantism. We want to know 
all that can be known, to face facts however distasteful. 
We refuse to place our minds under the shadow of absolute 
authority or under the shadow of the past, and we desire to 
illumine the dark places of the earth by turning upon them 
the searchlight of public opinion. The man who lives in 
wilful ignorance is despicable in our eyes. The man who 
wilfully keeps others in ignorance is criminal. We can no 
longer admire the oppressor for his strength, nor the slave for 
his obedience, and the man who endeavours to chain the public 
conscience to an ideal lower than the highest because it was 
that of bis fathers we regard as a fool struggling to keep back 
the tide of God by the instruments of men. All these aspirations 
are more keenly felt by us than by our forefathers. Yet do they 
not find expression in the words and acts of the Christ, the end 
of whose coming to the world was to bear witness to the truth ? 
Did He not condemn every man who hindered another in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Did He not force His hearers to 
realise, to their intense discomfort and indignation, that we 
must take the justice of God on trust, and not seek to prove 
it by means of what we call judgments and providences? The 
Galileans’ blood was mingled with their own sacrifices, yet they 
were no worse than many who lived out all their days. The 
signal help vouchsafed to the widow in the time of Elijah 
offered no proof, He said, that others as good did not go 
without. Did He not declare that the instinct of every evildoer 
led him to concealment, while every man with a good conscience 
sought the light? Moses’s regulations concerning vengeance 
and his law of divorce might be time-honoured, He said, but 
they were not ideal. They fell below the highest conceptions of 
godliness and purity, and their antiquity could not save 
them. They mustgo. His Disciples must beware, He warned 
them, how they called any man on earth master, for were they 
not all brethren ? 

Our Lord’s suggestion on the subject of authority brings 
to our mind another intense aspiration of to-day,—the 
desire for liberty. All barriers ure breaking down, and 
all privilege is threatened. Is this, so long as it is brought 
about without violence or theft, out of keeping with the 
teaching of Christ? It was said by St. Pau!, as typical of Hie 
teaching, that with Him there was no respect of persons; and 
truly we cannot read of His dealings with His environment 
and doubt St. Paul’s words. Priests, soldiers, Governors, und 
the populace are all treated alike, and to the prophet who 
ridiculed the undue pretensions of birth and race, asking 
the children of Abraham if they supposed God incapable of 
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instantly creating their equals without their lineage, He gave 
His emphatic approval. 

One of the most distinctive marks of modern idealism is the 
value given tosympathy. There are critics who think that so 
far as physical suffering is concerned the virtue is being over- 
done. The character of our Lord illustrates this virtue at its 
height, without weakness and without limit. The Disciples 
could only say that He knew what was in man, divining 
their thoughts before they spoke. His doctrine of forgive- 
ness makes sympathy an essential of Christian character, 
and granting for the sake of argument the whole rationalist 
position with regard to miracles, it remains evident that He 
gave so much skill and labour to the relief of physical distress 
that ignorant people imagined His success miraculous. It is 
at least a remarkable testimony to His power of sympathy 
that those who had once loved Him believed themselves ever 
afterwards blessed by His companionship in the most terrible 
crises of their lives, and those crises involved the loss of all 
their worldly goods and the voluntary risk of death by torture. 
The best men nowadays are painfully conscious of the 
disparity of human lots. To find such a consciousness in 
the past we most go back to the Gospel. As to the virtues 
of courage and sincerity, which keep their place for ever in 
the moral scale, a greater courage than was displayed at the 
Crucifixion is, we venture to assert, unthinkable; and is there 
any other than Christ through whose life and conversation 
sincerity shines with a surer light, or whose faith was more 
free of superstition? But it may be said: Other ages with 
other thoughts and other hopes have also found their ideal 
in Christ. True. But the contention of Christianity is 
that Christ is the Son of man, that in the fulness of His 
stature we recognise the ultimate possibilities of the race, 
not the production of a given age, or the pattern for a given 
time. The over-civilised Roman exclaimed “ Ecce homo!” So 
did the uncivilised barbarian. So in effect does the world of 
to-day, despite the present confusion of superstition and 
doubt. 

So far from believing that the character of Christ is ceasing 
to fulfil and concentrate the moral and religious aspirations 
of the time, we believe that in the fact that it does perfectly 
fulfil them lies the hope of a Christian revival,—a new 
evangelicalism bent not upon oblation but obedience. Ever 
since the days succeeding the Crucifixion there have been 
moments when some Disciples of our Lord doubted whether 
or no He was gone for ever. Hitherto such times of depression 
have been succeeded by a revival of faith. The Church has 
been restored to health by the breath of the Spirit, and the 
thinking world has once more, to use St. Paul’s bold metaphor, 
“risen with Christ” to “seek those things which are above.” 





THE PROGRESS OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

HE recent dispute whether Great Britain ought to 
accept the International Convention on _ wireless 
telegraphy has left the public, we fancy, rather mystified ; 
and if it has concluded that Great Britain has acted wisely in 
deciding to fall into line with other countries, it has done so 
chiefly because it has bowed to authority in the form of the 
various Government Departments. It is, moreover, not only 
the politics of wireless telegraphy which are confusing; its 
practical uses cause much doubt. Some people expected 
cable telegraphy to be rapidly superseded ; occasionally they 
are informed in newspapers that the competition between it 
and wireless telegraphy can end in only one way, as the cable 
system involves the expense of keeping up the cable, whereas 
no such expense falls on those who avail themselves of the 
cireumambient air. But in spite of the logic, the supersession 
of cables is delayed. Perhaps there will be room to eternity 
for both systems. What with the intricacy of the politics 
and the false scents of scientific ramour, many people must 
have given up the hope of following closely the progress 
of this extraordinarily fascinating application of science. 
They would hardly recognise radio-telegraphy, more 
properly so called, as the same thing as the wireless 
telegrapby which excited their imagination a few years 
ago. They might even think that it had something to 
do with radium. The only mistake the public seems to have 
made was to expect progress to be more rapid than it possibly 
could have been. The accomplishments, such as they are, are 
satisfactory and promising, and are vastly to the credit of 





such pioneers as Mr. Marconi. In the new number of the 
Edinburgh Review and in the current number of the Wegt. 
minster Review there are very clearly expressed articles on 
the subject which may help unscientific readers to take their 
bearings. We cannot assume responsibility for any of the 
statements in these articles so far as they are controversial. 
but we recently declared our conviction that the Government 
were right to sign the International Convention, and the 
articles before us help to confirm us in that judgment, In 
any case, the progress of radio-telegraphy is so important that 
the subject cannot be shunned merely because it provokes 
some commercial rivalries. The nation has to make Up its 
mind about it in its own interests just as much as it had to 
decide what power it wished to retain over other services 
which exist for the public good. 

It is a little over nine years ago that the first payment was 
made for a message by wireless telegraphy. Lord Kelvin 
paid his shilling, and the message went from Alum Bay to 
Bournemouth. Since then Mr. Marconi has steadily increased 
his range. In 1902 Mr. Charles Bright, the writer of the 
article in the Westminster Review, proposed that wireless 
telegraphy should be used for putting the coast naval and 
military stations into communication with their base. Ip 
October, 1907, the Marconi Company inaugurated a public 
Transatlantic service at lower rates than are charged by the 
cable companies; for example, the charge is 73d. a word from 
London to Montreal instead of a shilling. But Mr. Bright 
says that the newspapers which recorded the working of the 
system greatly exaggerated its average speed. “One very 
simple message of only eighty-five plain English words took 
six and a half hours before it was got through correctly,” 
Probably in some of the reports of the number of words 
transmitted the repetitions were included. We may remark 
that in any case a great deal of trouble appears to be taken to 
convey the words accurately, and for certain kinds of messages 
a few hours’ delay would make no difference. Mr. Bright says 
that for messages not particularly urgent he would use the 
economical radio-telegraphy, while for a pressing business 
matter he would still use the cable. “Up to the present,” 
he remarks, “there are no signs of long cables being 
supplanted by wireless telegraphy.’ And he adds snug. 
gestively that if wireless telegraphy had been invented 
before cable telegraphy, the latter would have been regarded 
as an improved adaptation of the power. 

In 1903 it was admitted that some form of national control 
of the new force must be thought out and applied. In 1904 
the Wireless Telegraph Act was passed, which made it legal 
to establish an installation within the United Kingdom only 
under a license from the Post Office. The Marconi Company 
has kept indisputably ahead of its rivals; but British rivals 
do exist,—a fact which appears sometimes to be forgotten. 
In the last official year the total number of outward messages 
dealt with by the Post Office was 1,140, and of inward 
telegrams 15,853. One early result of Mr. Marconi’s activity 
was that foreign nations began to emulate our use of wireless 
telegraphy at sea. German ships, for instance, desired to 
communicate with Marconi stations on the British coasts, but 
the company refused to communicate with ships not carrying 
Marconi instruments. In 1903—a year before our Wireless 
Telegraph Act was passed—the German Emperor had pro 
posed an International Conference to draw up a plan for 
universal communication ; but though the Conference met, it 
had not adequate powers, and nothing definite was decided. 
In 1906 the second International Corference met in Berlin. 
The chief points agreed upon were :—(1) Obligatory inter- 
communication between ship and shore independent of system; 
2) the adoption of a common wave-length. This important 
Convention was only provisional, and a Select Committee was 
appointed by the House of Commons in December, 1906, to 
consider whether Great Britain ought to ratify it. The Com- 
mittee reported last June in favour of ratification, and the 
Convention will come into force next July. 

The advantages of this Convention and the objections to it 
must now be weighed. The writer in the Edinburgh Review 
thinks, and we believe with some reason, that a prejudice was 
created against the International Conference because the 
German Emperor proposed it. The shape which the objection 
took was, in fact, a belief that Germany wished to share with 
us, and, indeed, largely to deprive us of, the advantages 
which fairly belonged to us through the fine enterprise of 
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Mr, Marconi. British perseverance had got a long start for 
itself. Why give away with mistaken Quixotism all the 


ground that had been gained? Those who argue like that 
should ask themselves, as the Edinburgh Reviewer suggests, 
whether they would hold the same opinion about telegraphy 
by cables. Really, the case for holding to an exclusive 
gystem is less strong for radio-telegraphy than for the cables. 
Submarine telegraphy was virtually in our hands for many 
years, but we are not in the same position in the practice of 
radio-telegraphy. Though Mr. Marconi is the most success- 
ful of all experimenters, the German companies have for 
some time had more stations. The chief questions, there- 
fore, which the British Select Committee had to answer were 
whether it was not hopeless to try to maintain an exclusive 
system, and whether it was not undesirable even if it were 
possible. The Report of the Select Committee was carried by 
a majority of only one; but it is to be observed that the 
Postmaster-General and two ex-Postmasters-General and the 
Admiralty and the War Office were all in favour of accept- 
ing the International Convention. The strategic argument 
against the Convention has at first sight a formidable look. 
It is said that we ought to keep our system to ourselves in 
order that our secrets may be our own in war. But it seems 
that in the long run the policy of equality of opportunity will 
be more valuable to us than a misguided attempt at pro- 
tection. In wartime stations on British territory will pass 
entirely under British control, and as the number of stations 
will, of course, increase greatly under the Convention, we 
shall have more stations to use than we should have had 
without the Convention. Further secrecy appears to be no 
more assured to those outside than to those inside the 
Convention. 

But the strategic question is not the only one. If the 
Marconi system had been given what would have been in 
effect a monopoly, we should have been tied down for a long 


time, or indefinitely, to the maintenance of a particular system | 


whatever the unforeseen discoveries of science might be. For 
the sake of the safety of the shipping of all the world, Great 
Britain could not bave remained outside the Convention very 
long without appearing inhumane. But apart from that, we 
believe on principle in a wholesome and quickening competi- 
tion, and that is ensured by the Convention, but would have 
been excluded by its rejection. Another point discussed in 
the Edinburgh Review is the assertion that the Marconi 
system cannot communicate with others. Sir William Preece 
and Mr. Charles Bright have denied that impossibility, 
and what we know of Mr. Marconi’s success in overcoming 
difficulties persuades us that if he has not overcome this 
one already, he is able to do so. As a matter of fact, we 
are told that the Marconi system communicates with other 
systems in the Argentine and elsewhere. We are convinced 
that in a field of fair competition without artificial restrictions 
the best system will always be ahead of its rivals. If the 
Marconi system keeps ahead, it will well deserve to do so 
because it will hold its position by sheer merit. If the rights 
of this system are being infringed by others—a subject of 
which we know nothing—the remedy is surely not a demand 
for protection, but an appeal to the Law Courts, which are 
perfectly able to prevent injustice in the imitation of 
patents. 





BUTTERFLIES AFTER THE WINTER. 


: spring last year was cold and late, but this year looks 
like being, if not one of the coldest, one of the latest 
springs on record. March was not a warm month, though 
there were some wonderful days in the last week, and since 
April saw March go out like a rather shivering lamb, she has 
done very little else but shiver herself. It is very seldom that 
the year turns into the third week in April with hardly a 
green bud breaking in the hedgerow trees, and with the roof 
of the woods still the same untouched purple and russet that 
belong to the windy close of February. The larches have 
broken out a shimmer of green, but scarcely a bud of the 
taller trees has moved since the beginning of the month, so 
slowly is the cold sap running. It will do no harm to plant 
life, and the owners of orchards are only too thankful when 
February and March have not brought on the blossom with a 
rush, to be cut back by late frosts in April, or even in May. 
But the opening year is a little less bright and interesting 











when it is for so long forbidden so much of its warmer grace 
and colour. For it is not only the trees and flowers, of course, 
that are backward. The migrant birds have been late in 
arriving, which would not matter much if they were likely 
eventually to arrive in the same large numbers. But, tn- 
happily, the rough winds and cold nights have probably killed 
many of those that were on their way to us. Such light little 
creatures are easily blown out of their course, and perhaps 
drown before they can touch land; and the continued cold 
checks the supply of the insect food which they hope to find 
when they arrive, so that many of them in severe weather die 
actually of hunger. 

But some of the brightest features of an English April 
which the cold weather damps out of the meadow and garden 
are the early spring butterflies, either those which have passed 
through the winter hibernating in the form of the perfect 
insect, or those whose caterpillars or chrysalises have been 
waiting for warm sunshine, and perhaps warm rain as much 
as sun, to quicken them to hunger again, or to alchemise 
the transparence of the chrysalis into pulsing life and painted 
plumes. Few of the laws which govern the cycle of insect 
existence are more difficult to understand than those which 
determine the state in which various species of butterflies shall 
pass the winter in these islands. Some of the commoner 
British butterflies, apparently, are never in England in 
the winter at all, either in the form of eggs, or cater- 
pillars, or chrysalises, or the perfect insect. The Painted 
Lady, for instance, which in some years is exceedingly 
common all over the country (it swarmed over the 
Southern counties in the autumn of 1904), seems to find 
the winter too much for it altogether. It appears to be a 
native of Northern Africa, and to be periodically subject to 
migration on w vast scale, presumably in search of food, or in 
order to further in some other way the interests of the species. 
When, therefore, Painted Ladies swarm in England in Septem- 
ber, they are either an incursion from abroad, just arrived, or they 
are the progeny of spring arrivals in the country. In either 
case, the curious point arises that they apparently come to 
England solely in the interests of those left behind in their 
native country or dropped on the journey across the Con- 
tinent. They cannot come to England to propagate their 
race, for though they may mate and breed in the English 
summer, the autumn ends their cycle of life. That, probably, 
is also the case with another common British butterfly, the 
Red Admiral. Some of the older writers state that the Red 
Admirals which are seen in late autumn sleep through the 
winter; but that they do so is very doubtful. If they do, they 
sleep long after the other hibernating butterflies, for it is rare 
to seea Red Admiral before June, whereas the others will 
wake up on a warm day even in February. But it would not 
be strange if the Painted Ladies and Red Admirals differed 
from their other cousins among the Vanessidae in oversleeping 
themselves. They are the only two British butterflies which 
keep late hours, and do not always go to sleep before sunset. 
Both of them can be found flying about when it is almost too 
dark to see. 

The Red Admiral’s relations are thoroughly English, and 
the problem is to understand why, out of the seven Vanessidae 
(to use the old-fashioned, intelligible classification) which are 
to be found in Great Britain, the Red Admiral and Painted 
Lady alone prefer to spend their winter abroad. The Peacock 
butterfly, which is on the wing at the same time as the Red 
Admiral, sleeps through the late autumn and winter; so do 
the Large Tortoiseshell and Small Tortoiseshell and the 
Comma, and so does the largest and most superb of all butter- 
flies which, though very rare, can fairly be called British. 
The Camberwell Beauty, or to give it its other names, the 
White Petticoat, or the Grand Surprise (so called because 
about 1760 or so it suddenly appeared “in prodigious 
numbers” throughout the kingdom), is a common enough 
butterfly on the Continent, but in England there have been 
perhaps not a hundred caught in the last quarter of a century. 
But several of those which have been taken have been found 
hibernating in odd corners, apparently quite satisfied with the 
temperature. It happened to a schoolboy butterfly-collector 
in Surrey not long ago to bring in a basketful of logs from 
the woodhouse, out of which, warmed by the unaccustomed 
heat of the fire, there presently strutted out on to the 
carpet a Camberwell Beauty almost as perfect as if it 
were just out of the chrysalis. Thousands of British 
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entomologists have lived from boyhood to ojd age and seen 
such visions in dreams. It would have been a juster fate 
if an older and more scientific person had been privileged 
to carry in that firewood; but not thus do Camberwell 
Beauties manifest themselves. Next to the Camberwell 
Beauty as rare hibernators come the Comma and the Large 
Tortoiseshell, of which the Tortoiseshell seems to have a 
curious desire for empty houses,—at least, the writer has more 
than once discovered a Large Tortoiseshell on the window of 
an uninhabited attic. Peacocks and Small Tortoiseshells are 
the commonest of the Vanessidae, which in September or 
October of each year creep into hollow trees, crevices in walls, 
the interstices of woodstacks, and other dry, convenient places 
for their winter sleep. Churches are a frequent choice. A 
year or two ago an old lady saw a Small Tortoiseshell walking 
down the aisle of a church in January, and wrote to an enter- 
prising morning paper to chronicle the fact, observing that 
she had no doubt that it had been batched from the egg by 
the heat of the organ. Another hibernating butterfly which 
only needs a few hours’ warmth to send it zigzagging over the 
flowerless garden is the Brimstone, whose spasmodic appear- 
ances are also a delight to the news-loving public. Generally 
it is catalogued, for the benefit of the scientific, as “one 
of the yellow kind,” or “ the white kind.” The Brimstone, of 
hibernating butterflies, has an interesting and fascinating 
peculiarity. When, as often happens on a warm day in April, 
there are numbers of these butterflies on the wing together, 
the males will follow one another over a garden bank or hedge 
through almost exactly the same path in the air. At first it 
might seem to be the same butterfly “ going its round,” as the 
Painted Lady does. But if one of the butterflies is caught, 
another follows it. Possibly some white-winged lady Brim- 
stone has flown down the same path, and her yellow-dressed 
suitors, with their inscrutable antennae, know which way she 
went. 

Of the sixty or seventy butterflies accounted as British, 
only these six sleep through the winter as winged insects. 
The others pass through the cold season in the egg stage, or as 
caterpillars or chrysalises. One at least, the High Brown 
Fritillary, is said to spend the winter as a fully developed tiny 
caterpillar, curled up in a still unbroken egg. The cater- 
pillars of most of the other fritillaries emerge from the egg in 
the late summer; nibble for a few days, or even weeks, at the 
food-plant, in order, so to speak, not to have to sleep on an 
empty stomach; and then walk down the stem of the plant, 
usually the dog-violet, to retire for the winter under a web, or 
merely hidden among the roots. The general rule for butter- 
flies, indeed, is to spend the winter as a tiny caterpillar, and 
then wake up and eat voraciously in the spring. But a few 
sleep through the snow and frost ready to emerge from the 
chrysalis on the earliest possible occasion in April or May. 
The two Cabbage Whites, large and small, hang their grey 
and green black-peppered chrysalises under convenient ledges 
of fences and outhouses, and a week’s really warm weather 
sends them chasing one another about the kitchen-garden. 
The Green-veined White has more delicate tastes, and prefers 
the flower-border. But these are not the prettiest of April 
butterflies. In a warm season the Orange Tip, daintiest 
almost of all, may be flying over the white wood anemones, 
and perhaps in sunny clearings the little Pearl-bordered 
Fritillary will be opening and shutting its silver-lighted 
wings. The third of the pretty April trio, and the most 
fairy-like, is the Holly Blue, with its underwings of moon- 
light, and the fascinating indolence of its flight. But 
the Holly Blues will wait until the north wind has gone. 
When once they come dancing down into the garden over 
the ivy and their own sunlit holly, the warmer weather will 
be here. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


VIEWS ON CONSCRIPTION FROM PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE. 
[To tae Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrartor.” | 
S1r,—Few topics have received more widespread attention of 
late years than the subject of national defence, and more 
abuse and adverse criticism have been bestowed upon con- 
scription as a means to this end than I think it rightly 
deserves. When I hear the man in the street or in the club 





denounce conscription and stigmatise it as tyrannical, I often 
wonder why he thinks a few months of enforced service in the 
Army, in order to learn to defend his hearth and home, is a 
greater interference with his liberty than compulsory financial 
aid, which every good citizen gives his country in the form of 
rates and taxes. Although every Englishman indulges in a 
grumble when the tax and rate collectors call for their due, I 
have never met any reasonable man who did not regard these 
payments as necessities in every well-ordered State. 

I do not wish, however, to dwell on the political justice or 
military necessity of conscription, but to consider the personal 
question—the influence on the individual—for on this I can 
speak with knowledge derived from actual experience, 
Although born a Dutch subject, I came to England when 
fourteen years of age, went to school, and afterwards entered 
business here, so that in education and training I may call 
myself an Englishman. At the age of twenty I found, how. 
ever, that the Dutch Government did not allow my six years’ 
residence in this country to exempt me from service in the 
Army of my native land, and consequently I served the 
various obligatory terms as a conscript in Holland. I shall 
never regret the thirteen months spent as a soldier, and shall 
always consider that the habits of punctuality and discipline 
which I then acquired, and my physical training, have amply 
compensated me for the time taken from my business training 
and career. That this loss of time is a serious drawback to 
the conscript I will not deny, for at the very age that a young 
man is in training for his career in life he has to interrupt 
it for military service. The hardship, however, appears 
greater than it really is, for it is the competition with 
others that we have mostly to fear in the struggle for 
place and position in life, and when all are subject to the 
same disability this fear may be said to be groundless, 
Certainly a good many men on finishing their term of military 
service will find that their places are taken by others, but an 
equal number of vacancies will occur owing to the younger 
men having to take their turn at soldiering. In Holland the 
duration of conscript service is much shorter than in France 
and Germany. The first term only lasts from eight to twelve 
months; in the course of the next seven years the conscript 
is called out for three separate terms of one month each. 
During the whole of this time he remains attached to his 
original regiment and company, and when away from duty is 
considered entirely as if he were on furlough, so that in case 
of mobilisation he returns immediately to the headquarters of 
his regiment, where bis rifle, uniform, and general equipment 
have been stored and are kept in readiness for him at any 
moment. In this way only about one-seventh of the Army is 
actually embodied, whereas the remaining six-sevenths can 
be mobilised at very short notice. After completing his 
seven years, the conscript passes into the Reserves, and 
only serves a further two terms of one week each. A few 
years ago a system was introduced by which the first term of 
service was reduced to four months for men who had passed 
an examination in drill and preliminary military training, 
and for this classes have been established in every garrison 
town. Conscription is, therefore, a far less severe tax on the 
young men of Holland than it is on those of the larger 
Continental nations, and yet I think the Dutch soldier will 
give a good account of himself if ever he is called upon to 
defend his fatherland. 

From my own observation, I should say that one of the most 
valuable influences of conscription is the lessening of social 
differences and of class hatred; for when conscripts of all 
classes are living together under conditions of equality, the 
labouring men learn to appreciate the good qualities of the 
upper and middle classes, whilst the latter begin to recognise 
that kind-hearted, simple honesty which is often hidden to the 
casual observer by the rough and uncouth mannerism of the 
working man. The better mutual understanding thus obtained 
should help to bring us nearer to the time when Capital and 
Labour will work hand-in-hand for the prosperity of both. 

In the Army only military rank counts. Even from 
the very first day when I stood in the large drill-ball 
waiting to be allotted to my regiment, I felt instinctively 
that social differences had for the time being ceased to 
exist. As the well-cut coat, but lately fashioned by 4 
first-class tailor, brushes against the well-worn jacket of the 
labourer, I recognised that here we were all equals, as indeed 
we should be a few days later when we made our first 
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appearance on the drill-ground, awkward and nervous, trying 
to master the first principles of “ Attention!” “ Right turn! 
«Left turn!” and “Dismiss!” Of course the first few weeks in 
barracks were most uninteresting, when patient, and sometimes 
impatient, sergeants endeavoured to teach stupid recruits the 
elementary principles of military drill; but gradually, as we 
went out for marches and manceuvres, the work became more 
interesting. Both body and mind were trained in a manner 
which I have found most useful during my subsequent career. 
When first I joined the Dutch Army I was by no means over- 
strong and robust, and yet by gradual training I accomplished 
the long route-marches and carried the heavy kit with the 
strongest of my comrades. Many a time did I return to 
barracks after marching twenty miles and more, carrying a 
kit weighing nearly sixty pounds, when many of my 
fellow-soldiers with less perseverance and esprit de corps 
had dropped out of the ranks by the wayside. The 
military trainiag developed every good and useful quality. 
Those who in civil life earned their daily bread. with 
their hands learned to use their brains, and those who 
were more accustomed to use their mental powers acquired 
the skill to use their hands. Peasant lads, raw from the 
country, were gradually turned into smart, active-minded 
men, whilst pampered youths learned that life was worth living 
without the luxuries and comforts to which they had been 
accustomed, and to use their hands to good purpose without 
fear of soiling them. For the soldier has many duties not 
altogether of a military nature. Every day the potatoes for 
the next day’s meal have to be peeled and vegetables cleaned ; 
once or twice a week the barrack-room floor, tables, and 
benches have to be scrubbed; and in all these duties each man 
has to take his turn. By doing this work we become handy, 
active, and smart,—most useful qualities in whatever we 
undertake, and in whatever class of life our lot is cast. 

If conscription were introduced into England, I think we 
should see less slouching rufianism and discourtesy in our 
streets, for in barracks the great principles of discipline, 
obedience, and courtesy would be instilled into those who had 
failed to learn them in earlier life. At the commencement of 
my military service a relative said that a few months’ soldier- 
ing would make a man of me. I know that when I entered 
the barrack gates for the first time I was buta boy. During 
those eight months of service I had every quality developed, 
and got my first experience of personal responsibility. After 
going through a special course, I managed to get my pro- 
motion to corporal; and when for a few weeks prior to my 
departure I commanded my squad, I learnt to think. Being 
personally answerable for the punctual appearance of my. men 
at drill, and for the various domestic arrangements in con- 
nexion with my squad, I had to use my own initiative, and 
acquired that most useful gift of being able to give orders 
and to see them properly carried out. And so I truly 
believe that this eight months of military training put years 
on to my age in mental development, and on leaving my 
regiment I felt capable of fighting for my place and position 
in the battle of life. When, but a few months ago, I stood 
for the last time in the barrack quadrangle and took leave of 
my comrades, there was in my heart a deep feeling of regret 
ot parting from my many friends, notwithstanding our social 
differences, and at leaving the old barracks where I had learnt 
so much that has been and will be of incalculable use to me 
in later years. Although I have given up more than a year 
to military training, I feel sure that the time has not been 
lost, and that I have learnt many things that no school 
education could have taught me. Moreover, my comrades 
and I feel proud that if at some future time our country requires 
our strength, we shall be not only willing to give her our 
aid, but also able to give it to the best advantage, assisted by 
knowledge und experience.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. L. Van DE KASTEELE. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ON THE STATE OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 
[To rue Epiror or rae “ Spectator.” | ‘ 
Sir,—I believe there is no doubt that a large proportion of 
the people of England are very tired of the extreme hostility 
which has existed for some time between the two parties in the 





House of Commons, and the violent counsels which have more 
or lesg prevailed in the leadership of both sides; and this 
majority would gladly welcome a Government which, while 
carrying out. its own policy, would try to do so on the 
principle of carefully listening to the view of the other side, 
and trying to compromise and modify so as to cause the 
smillest amount of injury and annoyance according to the 
views of the Opposition, instead of ignoring and defying 
their views altogether. Such position could only be held by 


2 moderate Liberal Government whith, while sympatbising 


with the views of all sections of the community, would work 
on the principle of trying to carry out the resultant of a 
number of unequal forces acting round one point. Recent 
events have shown the difficulty of the Liberal Party marching 
any longer abreast of Socialism without a serious rupture; 
but, on the other hand, I believe many of the Conservative 
Party would gladly compromise on a number of burning 
questions, and that although when once a strong cleavage is 
made between the two sides of the House the leadership 
necessarily falls into the hands of the extreme men of each 
party, it would be more natural and more proper if, instead 
of such wide cleavage, there were an effort more or less to 
bridge over the difficulty, and a modus vivendi could be 
established between the moderate men of all parties. As 
illustrations, the following four points might be taken :— 

(1) The first extreme party that has to be reckoned with is 
Socialism. As the foundation of a policy it is difficult to make 
anything of it, but there is no doubt that it is the expression 
of a real complaint against many things that are wrong, and 
getting worse, in our ordinary organisation. It is, in fact, a 
genuine cry of pain, though it is useless as a prescription; 
but in some of its forms it might be dealt with sympatheti- 
cally. For example, municipalisation may not be altogether 
wise in principle, but in many cases it works very fairly in 
practice, and there is plenty of room for progress without at 
present considering at what point that progress should stop. 
The more reasonable men of any party will be tolerably patient 
if they see their views are being considered and tried, even 
though only slowly. 

(2) Fair-trade.—The great difficulty of this movement is 
that while, in general terms, the leaders clamour for all sorts 
of duties on foreign articles, they have never definitely formu- 
lated how much exact duty they would put upon any given 
article, or exactly what change would be produced if they did. 
Now, while all the older traditions of England are in favour 
of Free-trade, still a very large portion of the population of 
the world are Fair-traders or Protectionists, and their views 
may therefore claim courteous consideration, if nothing else, 
Might it not be fair to ask the Fair-trade Party to specify 
exactly what they think would be a very strong case for 
the protection of some one industry, and if a suitable case 
could be found, let that one case be tried and see what it is 
worth ? 

(3) Education.—There can be little doubt that a large 
majority of Churchmen would gladly co-operate with a large 
majority of Nonconformists to bring about a measure tolerable 
to both parties, if only the extreme men of both sides could be 
silenced. 

(4) Licensing is a most burning question, and one well 
calculated to upset a Ministry. Much blame has been thrown 
on the late Conservative measure, which, no doubt, had serious 
defects which it bas shown in practice, but it nevertheless did 
a certain amount of real work in the right direction. Might 
it not be possible to get over the evils of that measure by a 
time-limit longer than fourteen years, and also by fixing some 
point beyond which the value of no license could rise ? 

These are only rough indications of the sort of way in which 
the various questions before the country might be bridged; 
but I believe there is a numerous and rapid increase in the 
party who would be only too thankful to see statesmen of 
opposite opinions trying more to work together to make 
uniform and patriotic progress instead of the present 
wasteful and weakening strife.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bensamin C. BROWNE. 









AN IMPERIALIST CENTRE PARTY. 
(To raz Eprror or rue “Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—The suggestions which you have made for the formation 
of a Centre Party, and the correspondence to which they bave 
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given rise, have dealt mainly with questions of domestic policy. 
It seems to me that they offer a favourable opportunity for 
adjusting the focus, as it were, of our outlook upon Imperial 
questions, and for working out what may be called a common 
Imperialism. No thoughtful observer can fail to note that 
the quickening of interest in the Colonies has been accom- 
panied by other less satisfactory developments in our attitude 
towar’s Imperial concerns. In the first place, they have never 
before been used so frankly as a weapon of party conflict. 
Serious danger to our relations with the Colonies must arise 
from the attempt to persuade them that they are to expect 
sympathetic treatment from one only of our English parties. 
Is it not time that we should recognise facts with regard to 
the Imperial record of the two parties ? 

At the time of the Imperial Conference the Liberal 
Government were hostile to the strongly expressed 
views of considerable groups in the self-governing 
Colonies on the subject of Preferential duties. The 
Unionists, on the other hand, were out of sympathy with 
Colonial feeling, more unanimous, and equally strongly 
expressed, on the subject of Asiatic labour and Constitutional 
settlement in the Transvaal. The slightest examination of 
the recent record of the two parties will show that neither can 
claim an exclusive right to speak for the Empire. The 
Unionists during ten years of administration did a good 
deal to promote an interest in Imperial unity and to organise 
the Colonial Conferences. They achieved useful work in 
connexion with Uganda and with the West Indies. But the 
result of the Tibet Expedition—in the opinion, at least, of an 
influential section of their followers—the unfortunate dis- 
agreement which led to Lord Curzon’s resignation, and, above 
all, the Report of the War Commission on the conduct of the 
Boer War, did not certainly support the contention that it 
was in their hands only that Imperial interests were safe, and 
for the problem of national defence they failed to find a satis- 
factory solution. 

Turning to the two years during which the Liberals have 
been in power, we find that they had a unique opportunity in 
South Africa, their use of which satisfied the vast majority 
of the population of the Empire, and across the seas met 
with hardly a dissentient voice. Nigeria and Uganda testify 
to their activity. They have accomplished a reform strangely 
neglected by Mr. Chamberlain both at the Board of Trade 
and at the Colonial Office,—the appointment, namely, of 
commercial agents for Great Britain in our own Colonies 
similar to those of other nations. They have kept down 
disorder in India. And finally, they have succeeded in 
carrying through an acceptable scheme of Army reform. 
National defence and Colonial settlement have, in fact, 
from Cardwell to Mr. Haldane, from Gibbon Wakefield 
and Lord Durham to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
always been specially the work of Liberals. It may, at any 
rate, be allowed that to “bow the head in shame” at the 
present moment, as we have recently been invited to do, isa 
theatrical gesture not likely to commend itself to the humour 
and good sense of Englishmen. That kind of smaller 
sectionalism can have no meaning to the Imperialist of 
“the Centre.” It will be his duty to recognise two divergent 
but not conflicting aspects of Empire. 

No one who has reached middle age can have failed 
to notice a change in the conception of Empire from 
what he remembers in his youth. That the task of the 
British was to raise the savage, to succour the oppressed, 
to spread the reign of order, enlightenment, justice, 
and freedom,—this was the thought which fired the 
imagination of hundreds of young men a generation ago. 
During the last quarter of a century the note has changed; 
the stress is laid elsewhere. Even the recent addresses of 
Lord Curzon and Lord Milner hardly touch—at any rate, do 
not emphasise—the Empire as a civilising agency. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s reference to the “ beneficent mission ” 
at the close of his address of welcome to the Colonial Premiers 
stood almost alone amidst the oratory of the Colonial Con- 
ference. Unity, strength, kinship, the great heritage, these 
are noble thoughts; but to allow them to dominate our con- 
ception of Empire is to narrow that conception, and to forget 
that the real key to the influence of the Englishman in other 
continents is his altruism, the belief which he inspires that he 
is not solely bent on “grinding his own axe.” There are, in 
fact, two sides to the Imperial ideal; and it is incumbent 





upon us never to forget that they are interdependent, and 
that the one has little value without the other, A « Centre 
Party” can have no higher aim before it than to recover the 
theory of Empire in its completeness; to slacken no effort in 
presenting a front four-square to the world, but to remember 
that faith in the Empire means primarily faith in its Unique 
opportunity to help forward the progress of the human race, 
—I am, Sir, &., IMPERIALIST, 





THE IRISH QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Two things specially strike me in the speeches of your 
politicians about Ireland. One is that they never appear to 
have studied Irish character in the United States, where it 
probably displays itself most freely, and most plainly fore. 
shows what those people, left to themselves politically and 
industrially, would do. The other thing is that no attempt is 
made to forecast what the state of Ireland, left to herself 
would be. I say left to herself, and I presume nobody is - 
simple as to believe that you could effectually control after 
separation that which you fail to control under the Union, 
On the probable position of Ulster, with power in the hands 
of the Celtic and Catholic majority, no thought is bestowed, 
The politicians and the priesthood would at the start be 
united. What the politicians are may be gathered from the 
lively work of Mr. O’Connor; and I had myself a glance at 
them when I was associating with the Peelites, some of whom 
were at one time rather inclined to a flirtation with the Irish, 
But the politicians are personally open to the critical and 
scientific influences of the age. The Catholic priesthood 
of Ireland and the priesthood of French Canada are, 
I should think, about the two best things that Roman 
Catholicism has to show. But I know Maynooth. One 
of its Principals was my very dear friend. The educa. 
tion is—at least it was when I was a guest in the College— 
extremely narrow, and likely in the end to breed antagonism 
between the priesthood and the laity, especially if these new 
Universities are “ Modernist,” which they can hardly fail to 
be. Moreover, if I mistake not, the demands of the Church 
upon the national purse are beginning to be felt. What 
would become of Ulster, who can tell? It is not unlikely 
that, abandoned by you to her enemies, as abandoned evidently 
she will be, she will become, and deservedly, your bitterest 
foe. Why are not the Irish Home-rulers called upon to say 
precisely what it is they demand, and especially in what 
relation the Irish Home-rule Parliament is to stand to the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, instead of being allowed, 
as they are, to draw concession after concession out of an 
English party, keeping their ultimate object veiled?—I au, 
Sir, &., GoLpDWINn SmITs. 
Toronto, 





THE SUGAR-TAX. 
[To tae Eprtor or tus “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—The article in last Saturday's Spectator gives only one 
reason in favour of the Sugar-tax,—i.e., that it is a good 
“drawing tax.” The following reasons appear to me equally 
important and undeniable :—(1) The article is so cheap that the 
tax is not felt. (2) Nearly all the sugar imported into Great 
Britain and Ireland is produced and supplied by foreigners. 
(3) It is not a tax on the working man alone; the rich man 
pays his shareand all the shares of his household. (4) Except 
for the taxes on sugar and tea, the teetotaler and non-smoker 
(two classes which are large and always increasing in number), 
as well as the highly paid artisan and the skilled labourer, 
would pay nothing towards the expenses of the country. The 
tax on sugar reaches every one. (5) Beer and other liquors are 
heavily taxed. Why should aerated waters be free? Sugar 
and tea have beth been for a number of years very cheap and 
low in price. If either of them has a claim for consideration, 
surely it is the one grown and supplied almost entirely by 
ourselves in India and Ceylon, and not the one grown and 
supplied almost entirely by foreigners on the Continent of 
Europe, and in Java, Peru, &c. We import very little 
Colonial sugar, because it is received in Canada at a lower 
rate of duty than foreign sugar. The present tax on sugar 
works out at an average of about 25 per cent., and on tea it 
would work out at about 50 per cent. if the duty were reduced 
by 1d. per pound. Both articles are well able to bear their 
taxes.—I am, Sir, &c., A ConsTanTtT READEB. 
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INVENTION AND WAR. 
[To Tak Epirok oF Tae “SPEcraTor.”) 

Srz,—There are several questions suggested in Colonel F. N. 
Maude’s article in the April Contemporary Review which are 
of special interest, yet, I think, have hardly been clearly 
explained. Of course the various weapons used from the 
earliest times to the present day have little or nothing to do 
with the casualty-lists, because the great truth is that man, as 
we know him, can stand a certain umount of nerve-strain and 
no more, and it matters very little to him whether this is 
caused by bows and arrows or cordite shells, On the contrary, 
I think it can be shown that the earlier weapons were, in fact, 
the more destructive, because they were silent, for every one 
knows who has been on active service that the explosions of 
artillery fire have quite another effect than the mere physical 
injury they cause, in the “jumpiness” induced by them. It 
js well known that the little one-pound shell of the Vicars- 
Maxim gun (the pom-pom) did uncommonly little physical 
injury, yet there is probably no weapon which the men enjoyed 
Jess. Consequently it may be reasonably assumed that the 
breaking-point of nerve-tension is arrived at earlier with less 
physical loss in our later battles than in the olden ones. 
Moreover, modern scientists assert that our nerves to-day are 
not as strong as they were in the past, but of this I know 
nothing. The fact, however, is known that the proportion 
of killed and wounded to uninjured men is very much the 
same from Poictiers to Magersfontein, taking Blenheim and 
Mars la Tour on the way. Roughly speaking, the time when 
men find it convenient to take up a safer position, or find that 
they have important business elsewhere, is arrived at when 
from fifteen to twenty per cent. of their comrades have been 
killed or wounded. There was in earlier days often greater 
slaughter than this, but this was invariably caused by the 
amiable habit sometimes adopted of killing the prisoners, It 
was not, in fact, the casualties of the firing-line, but those 
which occurred when the fighting, as fighting, bad finished. 
But Colonel Maude is undoubtedly correct when he says that 
one of the potent causes which will eventually put an end 
to war is expense. There are two, in fact,—expense and the 
shrinkage of the world. 

In respect to the first of these, it will certainly be soon dis- 
covered by the peoples that the enormous extravagance of 
modern arms is futile in effect, in that they do not even kill 
more of the enemy than the cheaper ones of the “good 
old days,” but that this expenditure has the unpleasant 
boomerang effect of coming back even on to the conquerors. 
The futility must be soon realised by “the men in the street,” 
as it is now by all military students, and it will then 
probably be proposed at a Hague Conference, not that 
the armies shall be limited or reduced, but that the arms 
shall be. That this can be done we have proof in that 
even now we do not allow shells of less than one pound 
in weight, and there is no more reason for this than for 
saying we shall not have shells of more than fifty pounds. 
The effect of this in limiting expenditure would be immediate 
and salutary, for though in the firing-line (and this would 
satisfy the bloodthirsty ones) not a drummer-boy the less 
would be killed, yet the saving in material expenditure would 
be enormous. It has not generally been noticed that the 
casualty-list in modern wars is not represented completely by 
the sad register published in the daily papers after a battle. 
On the contrary, the withdrawal of many tens of millions of 
pounds from the current capital of the country concerned has 
the effect, direct though not immediate, of causing the death 
of many innocent women and children in crowded centres of 
industry who never heard a shot fired, and probably never 
knew why a shot should be fired. These may be called the 
post-bellum victims of war, and they sbould as certainly be 
added to the casualty-list as much as any of those who take 
part in the shooting. It is very unlikely that this fact will 
remain for long unrecognised by the peoples, and when you 
add to it the absurdity that with all this Gargantuan expendi- 
ture not a soldier of the enemy the more is disabled, it cannot 
be doubted but that this wastage will be terminated. 


But I have said there is another potent reason for supposing 
that national competition ending in battles will soon cease. 
I may be allowed to mention incidentally the fact that war, 
though in some ways ennobling, in that it presents an ideal to 
the peoples somewhat larger than individual success, must 





be condemned from a scientific point of view because it causes 
the negation of the principle of the survival of the fittest. It 
will be never known how much France lost by the sacrifice of 
her more virile citizens in the Napoleonic Wars, nor can we 
estimate the loss to England of the death of some of my 
comrades in South Africa. If we could only put the cowards 
and wasters in front—well, things might be different. The 
other potent agency making for peace is the shrinkage of the 
world. I have before me a letter from John Howard, the 
philanthropist, to my grandfather, dated Venice, 1786, in 
which he says: “I hasten home, but I have still about thirty 
days before me!” And during an election campaign in 1906 
the leaders of some of my supporters among the Trade-Unions 
were almost in daily communication with French and Italian 
Labour organisations. In fact, in 1786 an English county 
was practically as large as a European country to-day in 
all matters of intercommunication, social intercourse, and 
the like. 

In conclusion, I am glad to think that so spirited a writer 
as Colonel Maude realises the trend of things. I have tried 
here only to annotate his remarks in the Contemporary and in 
your article of April 4th.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis P. FLercuer-Vane, Captain. 





MODERNISM. 
[To Tae EpITrorR or THE * SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—May I, as one of the many ipso facto excommunicated 
Catholics of these troublous days, attempt an answer to the 
brilliant letter of your Roman Catholic correspondent in the 
Spectator of March 14th ? 

With every word that he writes in condemnation of the 
Papal Encyclical and the repressive policy of the Pope, not 
only Liberal Catholics, but also many moderate Catholics, are 
in full agreement. But when he reduces the whole matter, 
in his final paragraph, to a dilemma, and says that we must 
either submit to the Pope altogether or join one of the 
Evangelical Communions, I feel it a duty to protest, not 
only on my own behalf, but on behalf of almost every intelli- 
gent Catholic I know. 

(1) Here we have the old Protestant fallacy that Rome 
stands for absolute authority and absolute unity, and nothing 
else. “If, then, this authority is not divine,” they argue, “it 
is the worst of usurpations; and if this unity is not absolute, 
it is no unity at all.” The answer is that absolute authority 
and absolute unity are ideals, and ideals are never attained, 
but only approached by humanity as nearly as human frailty 
will allow. Human language itself forbids the possibility of 
authority simply absolute and of a unity more than approxi- 
mate. Nor is it possible to gain a direct divine sanction for 
any authority except by u continuous miracle witnessed by the 
whole of humanity at once; and even then such sanction 
would be inferential, and therefore indirect, for even miracles 
are said to have been worked in favour of false prophets 
as well as true. The argument for Rome is not, then, 
absolute authority and absolute unity founded on a 
divine sanction, but the fact that Catholics have an 
authority where authority is an absolute necessity, and aim 
directly at a unity which other Christians either do not 
attempt at all, or aim at indirectly. The mistake made by 
your correspondent lies in supposing that we begin the 
argument for Rome by quoting texts out of Scripture, as 
Protestants would do themselves. Wedonot. We begin the 
argument by proving the absolute necessity for authority in 
the Christian religion. When that necessity is proved we 
quote suck texts as “ Obey them that have the rule over you 
and submit yourselves,” and say that we have an object for 
such obedience and submission in a sense in which other Com- 
munions have not. And we can still quote “ Thou art Peter” 
as at least a very early example of the Petrine claims. But 
texts of divine sanction do not come first with us, but only in 
confirmation. 

(2) “The abstract, paper Catholicism which theorists 
contend for”! “The concrete Catholicism of Pius X. and the 
Roman Congregation”! This is the very contrast and anti- 
thesis which has been urged against idealists and reformers 
ever since the world began. You might as well have talked 
in the days of early Christianity about the abstract, paper 
Judaism of the Apostles, and contrasted it with the concrete 
Judaism of the Scribes and Pharisees. Is it nota little too 
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generous to give to Pius X. and the Congregations the whole 
concreteness of:Catholicism? Is it not a little hard to 
denounce as the abstract, paper Catholicism of theorists all 
the other exhibitions of Catholic life and thought? In what 
sense is the Catholicism of Pius X. and the Congrega- 
tions concrete? In exactly the same sense as the Judaism 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. In what sense is the 
concrete Catholicism of the Pope enjoined on us by 
Christ? In exactly the same sense as the Judaism of 
the Scribes and Pharisees was enjoined on the Apostles by 
Christ. For Christ said: “ Whatsoever they say unto you, do 
it.” These words enjoin “ absolute submission.” A somewhat 
similar dilemma, therefore, to that which your correspondent 
proposes to us, he would have proposed to the Apostles when 
they disobeyed the Scribes and Pharisees. And the Apostles 
would have answered, as we answer, that we obey authority 
wherever authority is valid, but that a command to deny 
facts which we know to be true is a command which it is im- 
possible to obey, and therefore a command which is invalid. 
There are some who would reply that the cases are not 
parallel because Christ was God and the Apostles were 
inspired, whereas we are only acting on our private judgment. 
But Christ Himself did not take that ground when He 
enjoined on the Apostles unconditional obedience to the 
Scribes and Pharisees. The only limit was the limit neces- 
sarily annexed to all law,—namely, the impossibility of obey- 
ing it. We are not acting upon our private judgment, any 
more than the Apostles acted upon theirs, when we resist 
authority on scientific and critical grounds,—that is, on 
grounds of fact. Moral theology authoritatively tells us that 
we are not bound to an impossibility or to obey a law which 
contradicts itself, while history has shown us that Popes may 
be mistaken on scientific, critical, and philosophical matters in 
a manner far clearer than history bad shown that “those who 
sat in Moses’ seat” might be mistaken in a sphere which they 
supposed to be their own, but which turned out not to be so. 
When we say that the Catholic Church exhibits a unity not 
to be found in other Communions, Protestants reply that it is 
a dead uniformity. When we say that history shows the 
Church to have been filled with controversy, and point to the 
great intellectual differences of the present, Protestants say : 
“That shows what an imposture your unity is.” When we 
observe that we can neither be accused of a dead uniformity 
nor of anti-Catholic differences because we have Roger Bacon 
and Thomas Aquinas, opposite in method, agreeing in aim; 
Descartes, the pioneer of modern philosophy; Simon, the 
pioneer in modern criticism; Calileo, the pioneer in modern 
astronomy; all the pioneers in modern geology down to the 
Carmelite Generelli; as well as such modern-minded thinkers 
as Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Erasmus, Ficino, 
and a hundred others, all professing themselves Catholics, 
German mystics, Italians of the Renaissance, saints, artists, 
philosophers, and statesmen from the days of St. Francis to 
the days of Cavour, Protestants reply that these were all the 
results of an accident, that some of them were condemned 
by authority, and none of them were representatives of 
Catholicism, but existed in spite of it. Now I do not say that 
the existence of such men as these in the Catholic Church 
proves the Catholic Church to be a better religion than the 
Protestant. But what I do say is that posterity would count 
us fools indeed if we left the Church of St. Francis, Michael 
Angelo, and Erasmus to join one of the Evangelical Com- 
munions, even at the behest of the conerete Catholicism of 
Pius X. and the Congregations! Posterity would say that we 
were raking up the mud when we might have been guiding 
ourselves by the stars.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JOHN AMBROSEDEN. 


[To THe Eviror oF THE “ SpecraToR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Cave attaches too much importance to the 
imprimatur when he assumes that it means that a book is 
sanctioned by the Catholic Church (see Spectator of April 11th). 
Such is not the case at all. The imprimatur simply means 
that the local Bishop in whose diocese the book is printed, or 
where the author lives, certifies through the censor appointed 
by him that the book contains no error. This is only a 
general guarantee to the reader, and is compatible with the 
‘fact that the book does contain error, as I have seen in more 
than one case. It is a guarantee of soundness so far as it 
goes, and it is certainly not supposed to go so far as Mr. Cave 





The Bishop does not read the book himself. 


imagines, 


He takes the report of the censor, who may be a man of 
moderate learning. The chief value is that the author 
submits his work to the Church.—I am, Sir, &c., P. 


(To tar Epiror or tae “Srrctator,”)} 
Srr,—TI shall be grateful if you will kindly allow me to make 
two remarks upon the letter of Mr. F. R. Cave in your issue 
of last Saturday. 

(1) Mr. Cave rightly points out that Huxley did not regard 
changes in the order of Nature as impossible, though he held 
them to be improbable, on the ground of the “great act of 
faith” in the uniformity of Nature, on which he considered 
“the validity of all our reasonings” to depend. But such 
possible, though improbable, variations of the course of Nature 
are by no means what Christians understand by miracles, 
They believe them to be, not mere natural variations, but 
exceptions to the ordinary mode in which natural forces are 
directed by divine power, expressly designed to exhibit the 
supremacy of the Creator over all His works. But since 
Huxley could find no evidence of the existence of a diving 
Creator, it follows that the occurrence of miracles in this 
sense was in his opinion impossible. No event in Nature, 
however extraordinary, can rightly be attributed to the power 
of a supernatural Being whose existence is “not proven,” 

(2) The ground which “C. 8S. B.” asserts to be common to 
agnostics and Modernists is of much wider extent than that 
covered by the particular question of the credibility of 
miracles. Both alike reject the transcendental doctrines of 
theology, and confine their view to the sphere of phenomena, 
in which the Modernist perceives a sufficient basis for his 
peculiar doctrine of “immanence,” and the agnostic for the 
above-mentioned “act of faith,’—a conviction that “all 
scientific evidence points to the fact that the laws of Nature 
are invariable.” Thus, even if a discrepancy could be shown 
to exist between the respective views of agnosticism and 
Modernism in regard to the abstract possibility of miracles, 
the fundamental identity of their positions would still be 
sufficiently apparent. 

May I add that Iam not “C. 8S. B.,” whose opinion on this 
subject may possibly (though, I think, not probably) differ 
from mine ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. Swarpr. 

Carshalton House, Carshalton, Surrey. 





SWEDENBORG. 
[To tue Eprror or tue. “ Sprecrator.’’] 

Srr,—Your depreciatory reference in last week's Spectator to 
the beliefs of the New Church (Swedenborgian) as “ Gnostic- 
like anthropomorpbism” cannot be suffered to go un- 
challenged, for it is a most unfair and inaccurate statement. 
At the same time, it is couched in terms so indefinite that, 
while mischievous enough to create prejudice, it is too vague 
for precise refutation. “Gnosticism” is a medley so vast 
and varied that, irrational, and even abominable, as were many 
of its ideas, it is not without some admixture of genuine 
truth; but it is quite certain that the New Church Creed does 
not, either expressly or by implication, contain any teaching 
that is distinctive of Gnosticism. ‘“ Anthropomorphism” is 
another term of very variable significance. The human mind 
must rest on human analogies in its highest abstractions, and 
in the ascription of personality to the Divine offers its highest 
homage to the Unseen, for self-conscious personality, as has 
been well observed, is the highest thing we know, or of which 
we can conceive, even though we feel that the conception falls 
immeasurably below the reality. The anthropomorphism of 
the New Church is the anthropomorphism of the Scriptures, 
which declare that God created man “in His own image”; it 
is that of Paul, when he states that in Jesus dwells “ all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily”; it is the anthropomorphism of 
the prophet who declared that the Child born, the Son given, 
was “the Everlasting Father”; it is that of our Lord 
Himself when He proclaimed Himself the “ Alpha and the 

the Almighty.” Nay, it is also the anthropo- 
morphism of the Church of England, whose Creed declares 
that Jesus is God and Man, “for as the reasonable soul and 
flesh is one man, so God and Man is one Christ.” Whatever 
the view taken of Swedenborg’s visions, it is certain that his 
sanity and his veracity are indisputable; and what is more— 
and more than can be said even of the spiritual appearances 
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parrated in Holy Writ—there is historical evidence of the 
reality of his clairvoyant powers. I cannot forbear asking 
conclusion, why you should thus attack the beliefs of 
beliefs which are in no way contrary to reason or to 
Scripture, and leave unassailed the Creed of the Established 
Church, which is recited Sunday after Sunday throughout the 
land, and contains in its final clause the assertion of the 
resurrection of the body,—« notion which has been so far 
exploded that even from the pulpit of Westminster Abbey 
iteelf it has been declared to be without foundation either in 
Scripture or in common-sense.—I am, Sir, &c., G. E. 
[We deeply regret that our correspondent should have 
regarded our remarks—in which we spoke of the high 
standard of conduct and the spirituality of the New Church 
—as intended to be unfriendly. We can assure him that 
our intention was quite the reverse. Anthropomorphism is 
necessarily common to all theologies, and its use is a matter 
of degree. In our judgment, the Swedenborgian theology 
js appreciably more anthropomorphic than that of the 
Church of England, and thus suggests the imagery of 
Gnosticism. But we did not say, and do not think, that 
it can be in any sense confused with Gnosticism. As we 
intended no attack, our correspondent will perhaps excuse 
us for not answering his counter-attack upon the Church of 


England.—Ep. Spectator. | 


you, in 
others, 





VANDALISM IN THE NEW FOREST. 
[To tux Eprror or tus “Spectator.” | 

Sir—The New Forest is undoubtedly one of the most 
beautiful and valued of our national possessions. Every one 
who has visited it knows that it has two distinctive features : 
its lovely woodland scenery and its wide stretches of moor, 
purple with heather in summer and yellow with gorse in 
spring. During the last three weeks these moors, by an order 
which can only be termed barbarous, have been so disfigured 
as to make driving in the New Forest a pain instead of a 
pleasure. Broad strips are to be burnt on each side of every 
road and by-road. The work is far advanced. Heather and 
grass are burnt black, charred skeletons are all that remain 
of the yellow gorse bushes, and in many places fine old hollies 
and thorns which can never be replaced have been allowed to 
burn. The beautiful road from Stony Cross to Picket Post, 
the moor above Holmsley Station, the corner near Burley 
School, are only a few of the many places which have been 
thus irretrievably spoilt. For the thousands who visit the 
Forest at Easter and at other holidays, and who see it only 
from the road, half the beauty of the district has been 
destroyed; and what guarantee is there that the official who 
has been capable of such an act will not contrive to destroy 
the remaining half? We are informed that the burning is 
intended to put a stop to wilful and accidental fires. Surely, 
Sir, the remedy is a strange one. Are we to suppose that the 
authorities entrusted with the preservation of this national 
park cannot devise anything less drastic than the disfigurement 
of the Forest roads? Fifty miles of these have already been 
burnt, but it is in the hope of saving what remains that I 
venture to appeal to the influence of your well-known paper.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., A VisiTror To THE New Forest. 





THE LIFE OF LORD GOSCHEN. 
[To Tur Epirror or Tag “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The Hon. Arthur Elliot, having been requested to write 
the Life of the late Lord Goschen, would be greatly obliged 
to any of Lord Goschen’s friends who may have letters of his 
in their possession if they would entrust him with them. 
They should be forwarded to him at 27 Rutland Gate, S.W. 
Mr. Elliot will take the greatest care of papers entrusted to 
him until he is able to return them to their owners.—We are, 
Sir, &e., LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co, 
89 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM.* 
LETTERS TO A WORKING Man. 
XVI—THRIFT. 

Deak Mr, ———, 
The spectacle of the well-to-do in this country 
preaching thrift to the working man is often rather a 





* These letters, under the title of ‘‘ The Problems and Perils of Socialism,” 
= ~ published in book form early iu May, price 6d., by Messrs, Macmillan 
and Co, 








ridiculous one, for unfortunately the well-to-do classes in 
England are by no means inclined to practise in the concrete 
what they admire in the abstract. Taken as a whole, I am 
afraid the well-to-do are, considering their opportunities, quite 
as great sinners in the matter of saving as those with lesser 
incomes. At the same time, it is undoubtedly a fact that 
nothing is of greater advantage to the working man than 
the practice of thrift. Thrift will give him a strength, an 
independence, and a power of bettering his condition which 
nothing else wil!. If, then, I advocate thrift for the working 
man, it is not because I want him to ally himself with Capital, 
or, as it were, to give hostages to the present economic system, 
but because I am convinced that through thrift and the 
possession uf some measure of private property he will find 
one of the surest ways of bettering his condition. It 
is good to provide against sickness and old age by 
belonging to a benefit society, and I should be the last 
to deprecate this sort of thrift. It is, however, also an 
immense benefit to a man to have £20 or £30, or even £10, 
saved and in hand. I do not hesitate to say that no man 
is really a free man in the fullest sense unless he has a sum of 
money put by upon which he could live for a short time if 
things temporarily went wrong with him in his employment. 
If a man has no money saved, but only has that which he 
makes from week to week, he is bound to be to a great extent 
at the mercy of those who employ him. Under such conditions 
he may be obliged to take whatever wages are offered to him. 
If, however, he has enough put by to keep him at a pinch, say, 
for six months, he can pick and choose and can sell his labour 
to very much better advantage. If the employer knows that 
the man he employs has got enough to keep him from want 
for many months, the knowledge is certain, sooner or later, to 
affect the bargain. I am no enemy of Tyade-Unions. On the 
contrary, I believe that they have done an immense deal of good 
to the working man, and if properly and justly worked are of 
great benefit to the State. But I feel sure that the possession 
of private savings by the individual members of a Trade- 
Union gives a double strength to the workman's position. 

I shall be told, no doubt, that it is impossible for working 
men to save, and that in suggesting more thrift I am simply 
indulging in one of the delusions of the well-to-do as to the 
working classes. My answer is that I shall continue in my belief 
as long as so many millions a year are spent by working men in 
the consumption of beer and spirits, and still more in betting 
and other “ unnecessary” amusements. I say this, not because 
I tuke the total abstainer’s point of view, for I do not, nor 
because I think the working man should be without his 
pleasures and amusements. I believe that thrift is to a great 
extent a matter of habit and of the successful organisation of 
life, and that the ordinary working man might indulge 
reasonably in tobacco and beer, and at the same time put by a 
little each year. As a proof of my assertion that a man 
may acquire the thrift habit without an abstinence from the 
pleasures of life, which clearly it would be unfair to expect 
from him, I would point to the fact that those working-class 
families in which saving is the rule do not have such a very 
different standard of life and enjoyment from those in which 
no saving takes place. It is, as I have said, a matter of habit 
and method rather than any violent cutting off of all the 
amusements of life or the adoption of a cowardly niggardli- 
ness. Again, it is the experience of all those who know the 
working classes that families where thrift is practised are very 
often not the families into which large sums find their way in 
weekly wages. Strange as it may seem, the man with the 
thrift habit and 25s. a week will often be ina much better 
position as regards savings than the man without the thrift 
habit whose wages are £3 or £4 a week. 

There is a story of a workman saying to his employer :—* I 
am a braver man than you. I darespend my last shilling and 
you daren’t.” The story is picturesque, but I cannot help 
feeling that if the British working man had a little less 
courage in this respect it would be infinitely better for himself 
and for the country. Such courage may suit the worst kind 
of capitalist, because it puts the working man very much at 
his mercy. It is by no means to be commended by those who 
desire the real welfare of the workers. 

I know well that you will agree with me in all this; but you 
may perhaps be surprised that I have thought it necessary to 
bring in the question of thrift in dealing with the problems 
and perils of Socialism. I think, however, I can show you 
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that I am not writing away from my subject. Some Socialists 
declare that thrift and saving on the part of the working man 
not only do no good, but are positive evils. For example, Mr. 
Quelch in his widely circulated lecture, “'The Economics 
of Labour,” takes up this position very strongly. “ Labour,” 
he declares, “ becomes poorer the more it abstains and the 
more it saves. ‘Temperance, thrift, and industry only serve to 
make labour an easier or more valuable prey to capital.” Yet 
the man who writes this mischievous nonsense also declares 
that “the poverty of the workers is essential to Capitalism.” 
Here, indeed, is an example of the perils of Socialism. I will 
never admit that the relations between Capital and Labour 
are those of war. Instead, they are those of co-operation and 
partnership. Unquestionably the absence of thrift—that is, 
the absence of property in the worker—does put him at a dis- 
advantage when Capital and Labour are bargaining as to the 
distribution of profits. Capital and Labour are partners, and 
have to settle between them how the joint profits of industry 
shall be distributed. Neither can get on without the other. 
But if one of them knows that the other dare not stand idle 
for more than a week at a time, the position of that other is 
very greatly weakened. That is why I want to see the worker 
possessed of a nest-egg. 
Yours very sincerely, 
J. St. L. 8. 








POETRY. 
edad 
NAZARETH, 
Bultp ye no churches to my praise, 
Lift not the lofty fane, 
No clouds of smothering incense raise 
My honour to maintain. 


Within man’s heart the house of prayer 
Reared by a Father’s hands, 

And open to the healthful air, 
A wind-swept altar stands, 


But would ye build a house on earth 
In which I love to dwell, 

Where thoughts that own a heavenly birth 
Like music rise and swell, 


Look where with chisel and with plane 
Wrought He, whose glory now 

Fills heaven, yet did that glory deign 
At man’s command to bow: 


Obedient to a parent’s word, 
True to a parent’s claim, 

Checking the mighty hopes that stirred, 
Till the great summons came. 


Seek not My blessing to secure 
With steeple or with dome. 
Build ye the cottage of the poor,— 
God's temple is the home. 
E. D. Stone. 


— 








MUSIC. 


2 


THE GARCIA FAMILY. 
Manvet Garcia the younger, who was born in 1805 and 
died in 1906, had so much to recommend him beyond his 
longevity that we cannot congratulate Mr. Mackinlay on the 
choice of his title,—Garcia the Centenarian.* True, he was the 
only musician of note who attained to that patriarchal age, 
and of him, as of the old negro woman in Walt Whitman’s 
“ Ethiopia Saluting the Colours,” it could well have been said, 
“ How strange the things you see and have seen.” He was in 
Spain during the whole of the Peninsular War, and in Naples 
when Murat was executed. Journeying to America in 1825, 
he saw Joseph Bonaparte, the ex-King of Spain, in exile. 
Paris was his headquarters from 1828 to 1848, where 
he witnessed both Revolutions, and for the last fifty- 
eight years of his life he lived in England. He was born 
before Mendelssohn or Schumann, and outlived the first 





* Garcia the Centenarian and his Times. By M. Sterling Mackinlay. London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons, [15s, net. | 





by nearly sixty, and the second by fifty, years. He received 
lessons from Ansani, who knew, and was old enough to have 
been the pupil of, Porpora; and in 1876 he was invited by 
Wagner to train the singers for the opening performances at 
Bayreuth. Finally, he attended and took the liveliest interest 
in the celebrations in honour of his hundredth birthday in 
1905. But though profoundly interesting as a link with the 
past, and as bridging the gap between Porpora and Wagner 
Garcia had far greater and more enduring titles to recollec. 
tion than his prodigious longevity. He will be remembered 
not as Garcia the centenarian, but as Garcia the inventor of 
the laryngoscope; Garcia the author of the “Traité de ]’Art 
du Chant”; Garcia the elder brother of the two most 
interesting and gifted singers of the century,—Malibran and 
Pauline Viardot-Garcia. 

Musical genius seldom remains on the same plane for two 
generations, and Manuel Garcia the elder has long been 
eclipsed by his more famous children. But the record of 
his life proves him to have been a man of astonishing versa. 
tility and resource, equally distinguished as singer, teacher, 
composer, and impresario. He created the rdle of Almaviva 
in the Barbiere; sang with great success in Spain, France, 
Italy, and England ; took the first Italian opera company to 
America in 1825; composed some forty operas, in many cases 
writing the words as well as the music. The most amazing 
instance of his resourcefulness is connected with his visit to 
Mexico, where, discovering that nearly all the music of the 
company’s repertory had been left behind or lost, he repro. 
duced the entire scores of Don Giovanni, Otello, and Il 
Barbiere from memory, and then set to work to compose 
eight new operas for his company! This Admirable Crichton 
—who was also, it appears, a competent scene-painter— 
had the temper as well as the energy of a demon. When 
Malibran declared that she could not learn a rdle in two days, 
he is reported to have said: “ You will do it, my daughter; 
and if you fail in any way, I shall really strike you with my 
dagger when I am supposed to kill you on the stage.” On 
the other hand, as a set-off against the numerous stories of 
his tyranny, and even cruelty, to his children, we have the 
testimony of Madame Viardot: “ How often have I heard my 
sister Maria remark, ‘Si mon pére n’avait pas été si sévire 
avec moi, je n’aurais rien fait de bon; j’étais paresseuse et 
indocile. As for myself, I never saw my father lose his 
patience with me while he taught me the solfége, music ané 
singing.” Manuel the elder died in 1832 at the age of fifty- 
seven, and the meteoric Malibran only survived him four 
years, throwing away her life in a mad fit of emulation rather 
than yield to a rival and disappoint the public. Itis more than 
seventy years since her tragic death at Manchester, and there 
can be very few persons living who heard her sing; but fate 
has been kinder to her than to most of her contemporaries, 
and for the excellent reason that she combined with great 
natural gifts extraordinary personal charm, vivacity, and 
intelligence. Unlike the great majority of prime donne, she 
was a first-rate musician. The charming reminiscences of 
M. Ernest Legouvé, on which Mr. Mackinlay might have drawn 
far more freely, prove her to have been an exceptionally 
brilliant and witty talker. The glamour of her irregular 
beauty and the magic of her voice are immortalised in the 
verse of de Musset; but the true secret of her continuing fame 
is that she had not only a charming face and an exceptional 
larynx, but a most engaging and distinguished mind, anda 
certain intrepidity of temperament which prompted her to do 
chivalrous as well as reckless things. 

Pauline Viardot-Garcia, who is still living in Paris, though 
inferior in the quality of fascination to her elder sister, 
eclipsed her in draimatic power and all-round mastery of her 
art. Like Malibres, she was a first-rate musician, studied 
composition and the pianoforte under the best masters and to 
excellent purpose, and from the very first appealed to the lead- 
ing writers and artists as well as musicians of her time. She 
is generally believed to have been the prototype of George 
Sand’s Consuelo, and moved in the mid-stream of culture when 
the Romantic movement was at its height, numbering amongst 
her admirers and friends Heine, de Musset, Berlioz, Chopin, 
and Liszt. She was that rara avis, a prima donna who kept 
abreast of the times, and lent encouragement to pioneers in 
the new paths. She was probably the first singer of her class 
to appreciate Brahms, who was a welcome visitor at her villa 
at Baden-Baden, and Schumann dedicated to her his beautiful 
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Liederkreis. Sir Charles Santley in his reminiscences 
deliberately places her and Ronconi at the head of all the 
operatic singers he ever heard in his long career. Lastly, it 
may be noted that the remarkable and delicate sympathy with 
which Tourguénief always wrote of music and musicians may 
fairly be attributed to her lifelong friendship with the great 
Russian novelist. 

The fame of Manuel Garcia the younger rests on a 
different basis. Like his sisters, he was carefully grounded 
in the technique of the art; like them, he was trained to 
be a singer, and for a short space appeared on the boards 
with credit, if not with special distinction. But his 
yoice, never a powerful organ, suffered sevorely from the 
strain imposed on it during his visit to America as a member 
of his father’s company, and by the time he was twenty-five 
he realised that the avenue to success was closed to him as a 
public singer. For a while he contemplated entering the 
Navy, and it appears that he actually served in the com- 
missariat department of the French expedition to Algiers 
jn 1830, By the end of that year, however, he had decided to 
devote himself in real earnest to the career of teaching, and, 
with a thoroughness more characteristic of a Teuton than a 
Spaniard, undertook a prolonged course of medical studies with 
a view to mastering the physiology of the larynx. The result 
triumphantly justified this elaborate scheme of self-preparation. 
Established as a singing-master early in the “thirties,” he 
trained Jenny Lind in the years 1841-42, published his famous 
“Tyaité de l'Art du Chant” in 1847, and migrated to London 
after the Revolution of 1848. His invention of the laryngo- 
scope, which Huxley described as a new ally against disease and 
a most valuable addition to that series of instruments which 
have revolutionised the practice of medicine, dates from the 
year 1854. In 1857 he gave lessons to Santley, who has called 
him the King of Masters, and was still teaching more than 
forty years later, Mr. Mackinlay, the author of this memoir, 
having been his pupil from 1895 to 1900. The secret of his 
longevity could not be better explained than in his own 
happy phrase: “Je suis trop occupé pour avoir le temps de 
mourir. 

Mr. Mackinlay brings to his task a sincere enthusiasm for 
his subject. He gives us an interesting account of Garcia’s 
method as a teacher, and illustrates his modesty, courtesy, 
patience, and humour by some characteristic anecdotes. He has 
also unearthed some curious information bearing on the visit 
of the Garcias to America in 1825 from New York journals 
of thetime. Here, unfortunately, commendation must end. His 
style is slipshod, undistinguished, and disfigured by facetious 
comments and gross solecisms. He uses the dreadful word 
“rendition,” and habitually alludes to Garcia as the “ maestro.” 
His narrative is cumbered with a great deal of wholly 
irrelevant padding, both in the way of text and illustrations, 
which include full-length photographs of the present 
King and Queen of Spain (to whom the book is dedicated), 
of Madame Melba (who was not Garcia’s pupil at all), 
and of Mr. Hermann Klein. He always speaks of 
Malibran as a contralto, which is a most misleading 
statement. Her voice was a contralto, but she combined with 
it a soprano register and achieved her greatest successes in 
soprano réles. The curious omissions in the narrative are 
doubtless to be accounted for by the fact that in the preface 
acknowledgment is made of the assistance only of Garcia’s 
friends and pupils. To sum up, the new matter contributed 
by Mr. Mackinlay might have furnished forth a magazine 
article, but affords no excuse for the publication of a volume 
of three hundred and thirty pages. C. L. G. 





BOOKS. 


DELANE OF THE “TIMES.”* 
PERHAPS no one was ever less famous in proportion to his 
power than Delane. Of course anonymous journalism secures 
that a man shall be little known; his gratification must be a 
private sense of influence, and (if he be honest) the knowledge 
that that influence is rightly used. When we say that Delane 
was little known, we mean little known to the public. In 





* John Thadeus Delane, Editor of “‘ The Times”: his Life and Correspondence. 
By Arthur Irwin Dasent. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 
London ; John Murray. [32s, net. } 


London, no doubt, he “ knew everybody and went everywhere.” 
We can just imagine that in a quiet Cathedral town in 
England there may be some one with a full knowledge 
of history and literature who has never heard of Delane; 
yet there was not a contemporaneous Prime Minister who 
did not appreciate the singular value of Delane’s support, 
perceiving his influence in the country to be comparable, 
if not equal, to his own, and desire by every legitimate 
means to command it. Aberdeen, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Palmerston, ard Disraeli were all his deep confidants. 
Delane knew very much less of Gladstone, though there 
are passages in his letters which prove that Gladstone was 
attentive to him when they happened to meet. Anonymity 
in the Times was a rigid and very deliberate policy. We have 
all heard the story that members of the Times staff who met 
on the stairs at Printing House Square did not know one 
another, and this book gives the kernel of truth about which 
such husks of legend have been fashioned. When Bacon, 
for some time the assistant-editor, died there was not even a 
reference to his death or services in the paper. Delane used 
to cross his own name out whenever it appeared in records 
of parties or of meetings in London, But he was “the 
best-informed man in Europe”; no Cabinet could prosper 
long if he heartily opposed it; and confidential in- 
formation for his guidance used to pour in from the 
fountain-heads at the Court, the Government Depart- 
ments, and the Chancelleries. He rarely asked for this 
information, and on one occasion he wrote to Sir John Rose, 
who sent him some avowedly secret facts: “I don’t much care 
to have ‘ confidential’ papers sent to me at any time, because 
the possession of them prevents me from using the informa- 
tion which from one source or another is sure to reach me 
without any such condition in reserve.” This was not an 
empty assertion. One year when there was an earnest 
attempt to keep the contents of the Speech from the 
Throne a secret before the opening of Parliament, Delane 
received an unconditional offer of them from three different 
quarters. 

The reader who would comprehend the incredible extent of 
Delane’s influence must read this book. He can scarcely 
believe till he has seen all the evidence; but when he has seen 
it he will be not only astonished but convinced. The one and 
only cause of Delane’s power was his independence. Mr. 
Herbert Paul has said: “The views the Times expressed were 
not Mr. Gladstone’s, nor Mr. Disraeli’s, but Mr. Delane’s, and 
as the upper and middle class...... seldom knew what 
Mr. Delane’s opinion would be, they were anxious to see 
what it was.” Delane’s mind was judicial and swift. For 
thirty-six years he lived the same life, dining out and going 
to parties, and spending the hours between eleven and five 
o'clock every night at the Times office. If he was judicial, he 
also tended to be destructive rather than constructive in his 
criticism ; that was the defect of his quality. He was a great 
figure—a giant—at the time when he was burling down the 
Aberdeen Ministry as the instrument responsible for the 
sufferings of the soldiers in the Crimea; but we do not find 
him penetrating the ideal meanings of British sympathy with 
small and oppressed peoples struggling for liberty. He was 
a Liberal, but he rather ridiculed Garibaldi; he made no 
allowance for the intolerances which Cobden undoubtedly 
combined with his splendid insight into commerce and 
economics, and simply regarded him as a kind of insolent 
tradesman,—an opinion which Mr. Dasent amplifies, with 
much less excuse than Delane had. 

Delane gathered round him a band of writers who united an 
admirable and appropriate style to intelligence and uncon- 
ventional observation. Many founders of a “school” demand 
some uniform affectations which hall-mark their disciples. 
Not so Delane; having chosen the right men (the most 
important and difficult duty of all editorship), he allowed them 
the full run of their personality. It has sometimes been 
supposed that Delane had power to choose good work, but not 
to write himself. These volumes prove that his generous con- 
ception of “revision” meant that he wrote a good deal him- 
self in the paper, and his private letters are delightful pieces 
of blithe and pithy expression. Take this example from some 
instructions to his brother-in-law and great friend, Sir George 
Dasent, father of the author of this biography :— 

“T send you a proof of your letter, which, as you have so long 





delayed writing it, can scarcely be the worse for one more day’s 
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delay. As I wish you to live long, and your eyesight, about 
which you used to be anxious, to be spared you, I would suggest 
that the next time you write for the Press you should use one 
side only of the paper. Unilaterality (there’s a long word for 
you) is an essential ingredient in a printer’s happiness, and the 
want of it is apt to call forth a volley of kind wishes which, if all 
were attended to, would employ twice the present number of 
dogs in leading about the blind men they would produce. For 
the sake of both ‘eyes and limbs’ don't forget this, or that I 
always am very faithfully your friend.” 


It was Aberdeen who frankly told Delane the tremendous 
news of Peel's decision to repeal the Corn-laws, and this 
biography ought to kill the already scotched story that it was 
Mrs. Norton who betrayed the secret. Delane, though often 
compelled to oppose Aberdeen, never wavered in his profound 
respect for him, and was probably more attached to him than 
to any other Prime Minister, though we do not forget his 
long friendship with Palmerston. 

The letters from Disraeli about his books are of extraordinary 
interest. He writes about Coningsby in 1844 :— 


“Dear Detanz,—Since the receipt of your kind note, I have 
been awaiting with interest that more matured notice of Coningsby 
to which it referred. And I must say I have read the article this 
morning with pain and astonishment. I certainly should not 
take the liberty of saying so much, had not your letter in some 
degree authorised me, and at least shown that you took an 
interest in the work. I cannot bring myself to think that the 
article is one ‘worthy of your journal’; and if it be ‘worthy of 
my book,’ I should have looked to your friendship to have pre- 
vented its insertion. It calls public attention only to what it holds 
to be faults ; it damns, and scarcely with faint praise. It indeed 
does not recommend the book for a single good quality. ‘The 
notice in a hostile quarter, The Morning Chronicle, is conceived 
in a much higher spirit of appreciation: and certainly, consider- 
ing the influence of The Times, and the generally understood 
sympathy of its columns with many of the topics treated in 
Coningsby, the review is one calculated to do the work very great 
injury. This, whatever may have been the motives of the writer, 
could not, I am sure, have been your object.—Believe me, very 
faithfully yours, B. Disrarut.” 


In 1851 Disraeli writes again to Delane about his Life of 
Lord George Bentinck :— 

“Why I trouble you with this note now is with reference to a 

very minor affair. Mr. Phillips has applied to Colburn for an 
early copy of a book I am about to publish, called Lord George 
Bentinck, on the plea that he is the critic of The Times. I don’t 
grudge Mr. Phillips his volume or wish to depreciate his critical 
powers in rebus litterariis, but in that confidence which has 
always prevailed between us, and which, I trust, under all 
circumstances, will never falter, I venture to observe that I do 
not think that Mr. Phillips’s pen is exactly the one suited for the 
contemplated operation. The book is the parliamentary history, 
and perhaps something more, of three eventful years, written, I 
would fain hope, with the impartiality of the future, as well as 
some knowledge of the subject. It requires for its critic a man 
up to snuf ; a man of the world and learned in political life—such 
a man, for example, as Charles Greville. I have no interest in 
mentioning him, as he had a feud with his cousin Lord George, 
and my acquaintance with him is not intimate, but he under- 
stands the subject, and would take the right tone.” 
We learn with much interest that Delane held out against 
this appeal, and appointed a reviewer whom his own judgment 
approved, although Greville (the Diarist) was one of his 
regular contributors. 

Among the most piquant letters in the book are those from 
Lord Torrington, who when in waiting at Windsor sometimes 
wrote twice a day to Delane, retailing the doings and thoughts 
of the Court, and signing himself humorously “ Your Windsor 
Special.” Even at Court Delane’s power would out. One of 
his correspondents writes that the Queen is “pleased and 
soothed” that the Times has shared her opinion in some 
matter. Bishops, Ladies-in-Waiting, and Government officials 
owed their advancement to Delane. He himself was invited 
by Palmerston to become Under-Secretary for War, but he 
very wisely refused this mistaken offer, as we can only think 
it to have been, in spite of Delane’s genuine knowledge of 
military affairs. Mr. Dasent says of Delane’s character and 
manner :— 

“The imperturbable calm with which he was wont to receive 
even the most momentous news may have caused those who only 
knew him superficially to regard him as a better listener than 
talker, and perhaps to imagine that he was not a rapid thinker. 
When dealing with people of an impatient or loquacious tempera- 
ment, this same reserve, perhaps the secret of his power, was 
often of great service to him. ‘The impression he produced on 
those who had the temerity to attempt to penetrate it was one 
of inscrutability, nor did they feel encouraged to try again. 
Whilst other men opened their minds, he measured them. His 
prevailing demeanour in general society may be summed up in a 
single sentence. It was that of an observant silence. But if he 





was reticent in public, it must not be inferred that his incling. 
tions were unsociable. Those who were privileged to ride with 
him in the Row, or to take his arm down St. James’s Street on a 
summer afternoon, when the stream of Members was settin 

towards Westminster, found him the most delightful of no 
panions. But while he had a mind for company, and for thirty 
years he was a prominent figure in the very best which London 
had to offer, he had also a heart for friendship. And those who 
knew him best were aware that in private life, and especially 
when playing the part of host in the congenial company of 
intimate friends, he would talk with a flow of animation and a 
freedom from restraint amounting, so long as his health lasted 
to an almost boyish light-heartedness.” ‘ 


We might quote indefinitely from this storehouse of comment 
on the nineteenth century, but we must be satisfied with 
having suggested the contents. Mr. Dasent’s style is not 
light nor easy; he distracts the reader with numerous 
unnecessary footnotes, and he has not bent the materials to 
his will, but has rather let them take charge of him. The 
tokens of his industry, however, are everywhere, and nothing 
can disguise the instructiveness of these volumes. 





THE CITIES OF ST. PAUL.* 

Tue first part of Sir William Ramsay’s volume is not, we 
think, the most valuable. He sets forth what he calls the 
“Pauline Philosophy of History.” This, briefly put, is that 
“the history of religion among men is a history of degenera. 
tion.” The modern theory is, we are told, one of development, 
It holds that from prehistoric man, the semi-bestial creature 
who could just fashion the rude implements which it takes a 
practised eye to distinguish, up to the latest product of 
civilisation, there has been a gradual rise, and that we can 
still see something of what man was in the savage. This 
modern theory our author traverses. St. Paul, he maintains, 
“would have said that the savage represents the last stage of 
degeneration, that he is the end, not the beginning.” Is this 
so? St. Paul never had the savage in his mind. His great 
indictment of man in Romans i. is an indictment of civilised 
man. When he was discoursing to his audience at the 
Areopagus he told them of a_ beneficent Maker and 
Father of men, whom His children might have found 
and known if they had searched for Him aright. The 
hindering cause, he told the Athenians, was idolatry. This 
was the thought that then dominated him. The sight of 
Athens, with all the splendour of its art, had stirred his 
spirit. When he wrote to the Romans he put forth another 
cause which he had been too courteous to insist upon at Athens, 
—the hindrance had been in the moral corruption of man. 
But where does he tell us of “the ancient harmony with the 
order of nature and of sympathy with the Divine”? He 
looked back to Eden, doubtless, and the Paradisaical life of 
the sinless pair. But the harmony had never existed outside 
the Eden gates. Adam’s sin had broken it. The very first 
event in human history was a murder, and the sequel had 
been like the beginning. There was no room in his philosophy 
for the Golden Age of which the poets had dreamed. 

But whatever we may think of this philosophy of history, 
whether it be Pauline or not, there can be no doubt 
as to the value of what Sir William Ramsay tells us about 
the influence of St. Paul’s surroundings on his thought. 
This is set forth in Parts IL.-VII. Tarsus, of course, occu- 
pies the first place, and has allotted to it nearly as much 
space as that assigned to the other four “cities of St. Paul,” 
—the Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra. Into 
St. Paul’s words that God had called him through His grace to 
reveal His Son in him, that he might preach Him “among the 
Gentiles,” our author reads a full appreciation of the circum- 
stances of his birth, ‘There was one nation, one family, and 
one city out of which the Apostle must arise. The nation 
was the Jewish; but the family was not Palestinian, it was 
Tarsian. Only ‘a Hebrew sprung from Hebrews’ could be 
the Apostle of the perfected Judaic faith ; but he must be 
born and brought up in childhood among the Gentiles, a 
citizen of a Gentile city, and a member of that conquering 
aristocracy of Romans which ruled all the cities of the 
Mediterranean world.” And this combination was actually 
brought about. 

Tarsus, which Sir William Ramsay identifies with the 
Tarshish of the Old Testament, rejecting the common 


* The Cities of St. Paul: their Influence on his Life and Thought. By W. M. 
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jdentification with Tartessus, was an early Greek colony. 
This does not mean that Greeks occupied a previously 
uninbabited place and built a town there. Such occupa- 
tions are uncommon, at least in a region settled from so 
remote an antiquity as was the Mediterranean littoral. They 
founded a home for themselves—on what terms we can only 

in a place previously occupied. Then the Greek 
element decayed; the situation was not wholly favourable to 
a vigorous life. We know little or nothing of the history of 
the city during tbe period following 850 B.C. (circa), when 
the Assyrian King, Shalmaneser, recorded his capture of it. 
There were Cilician sub-Kings who bore the names of 
Syennesis, and played a somewhat important part in the 
history of Western Asia. Extant coins show a curious 
mixture of the Oriental and the Hellenic elements,—Greek 
beads and Aramaic lettering. The glimpse that we get of the 
city in Xenopbon’s Anabasis shows us the same state of 
things. Two companies of the Greek army were lost among 
the Cilician hills, and their comrades execute vengeance on 
the city of Tarsus, an action which seems to imply that they 
regarded the place as Persian rather than Greek. 

After Alexander’s conquest Greek influence naturally 
revived. The revival was developed by the Seleucid Kings. 
Acolony was planted in Tarsus as elsowhere, and the city for 
a time actually changed its name to Seleucia-on-the-Cydnus. 
The change did not last long; such changes seldom do when 
there is a great past to which the inhabitants can look back. 
In the second century B.C. came an important development 
in the direction of independence. Tarsus received the right 
tocoin. At first it had to submit to another change of name. 
It was to be Antiochia-on-the-Cydnus. Aud it was handed 
over to a Royal favourite, Antiochus. This the Tarsians 
resented, and Antiochus, we are told, exerted himself to 
“appease matters,” a phrase which indicates that he preferred 
negotiation to force. The new settlers of the Antiochian period 
seem to have been Greeks and Jews, the latter being probably 
enrolled in a tribe of their own, as they certainly were at 
Alexandria. Another element was introduced a little more 
than a century later with the conquests of Pompey. There 
were then for the first time Roman Tarsians. So we get the 
three constituent elements in the personality of Paul,—Jew, 
Greek, Roman. Those who know Sir William Ramsay's 
work will not need to be told that all this is done in the most 
lucid way, and with a most felicitous use of detail. By great 
good fortune we are able to get a view of Tarsus during 
the period before Paul's birth in the Life of Athenodorus 
(74 B.C.—7 A.D.) Athenodorus had been tutor to the 
youthful Augustus, and was in touch with him for many 
years. Nothing could be more honourable to him than what 
we hear of the way in which he bore himself :— 

“In this summary of the few known events of his life Atheno- 
dorus stands before us as a personage of real distinction and 
lofty character, no mere empty lecturer and man of words, but 
a man of judgment, good sense, courage and self-respect, who 
stooped to no base subservience to a despot, but rebuked his 
faults sharply, when the greatest in Rome were cowering in 
abject submission before him, a man of affairs who knew what 
were his limits and did not overstep them, and a writer, every oné 
of whoze few preserved sayings is noble and generous.” 
Athenodorus retired to Tarsus in B.C. 15, and the city bad 
the advantage of his personal care. One of the later Roman 
Emperors conceived the idea of handing over a number of 
cities to the rule of philosophers. The scheme came to 
nothing. Few Emperors bad much time allowed them to 
carry out their ideas. Tarsus, however, had the privilege 
of this philosophical government for a while, for Athenodorus 
bad in Nestor, an Academic philosopher, a not unworthy 
successor. One result of this rule was the development of 
what may be called, with more or less propriety, the University 
of Tarsus. That it was a great University, as bas been some- 
times said, surpassing even Athens and Alexandria, is not 
true. What is true, if we are to believe Strabo—and nothing 
could be more to the point—is that the Tarsians were very 
much in earnest about learning. 

After Tarsus we come to Antioch. The later fate of the 
two cities is curiously different. Tarsus, now called Tersous, 
is a fairly flourishing place, in view of the fact that it has 
been subjected for many centuries to Ottoman rule. Antioch 
has utterly perished. There are not even ruins to show 
what it was. The most noticeable relic of the past is a ruined 


speaking as usual from personal observation, a most valuable 
characteristic of his work. Of course the importance of the 
Pisidian Antioch in St. Paul’s career is objective. It was 
here that he is described as including in his message Jew and 
Gentile. Whatever he may have done in the other Antioch, 
it is from the Pisidian city that we get the first reported 
address in which he appeals to both classes. “Men of Israel 
and ye that fear God, hearken.” 

Not the least valuable part of Sir William Ramsay's book 
is the seventh part, in which he sets forth his view of “St. 
Paul in the Roman World.” He traces a change in the 
Apostle’s attitude to the Imperial power. We cannot do 
better than let him speak for himself. After pointing out 
that the Apostle’s earlier experiences in Asia Minor and 
Macedonia had been unfavourable, he goes on :— 

“In Corinth we find that Paul’s attitude towards the Imperial 
Government had altered. The decision of Gallio (which owing 
to the force of precedent in Roman administration was practically 
a charter of freedom for Christians to preach and teach, valid 
until reversed by some higher tribunal) had something to do 
with the change in his attitude towards the Government; but, 
probably, a more important cause lay in the development and the 
widening of his own views, as he better understood the problem of 
the Roman world. He realised that the Empire was for the present 
the vehicle destined to carry the Christian Church, and that 
the Imperial Government was in a sense necessary to the Church. 
Further, he had learned that the Empire was tolerant of the 
Church; aud there seems to have arisen in his mind the idea that 
Christianity might ultimately make itself the religion of the 
Empire. But that ultimate aim could not possibly blind him to 
the inevitable fact that there must be war against the great and 
crowning idolatry of the Imperial cult, which was the keystone 
of the Imperial arch, the basis of the Imperial unity.” 

This should be studied, as our author suggests, along with the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. If we cannot always accept 
Sir William Ramsay's theories, we always find him full of 


enlightening suggestion. 





MOUNTAINEERING IN BALTISTAN.* 

Dr. WoRKMAN and his wife deserve to be reckoned among the 
most indefatigable of modern mountain explorers. They have 
done more than anybody else to increase our knowledge of the 
Karakoram, that great range which forms a western extension 
of the Himalaya proper and contains the second highest 
mountain in the world. Season after season they return to 
the task with amazing perseverance, and several sections of 
the range have been mapped out and explored by their 
unaided efforts. The present volume is an account of two 
expeditions in that part of the system which lies north 
of the Indus, between Gilgit on the west and the Mustagh 
Pass on the east, or, to define it orographically, which 
comprises the basins of the Chogo Lungma and the Hoh 
Lumba glaciers. Few Europeans have penetrated further 
than Sbigar, and none, it may safely be said, further than the 
foot of the two glaciers. It is a district of great interest to 
the mountaineer, for though it contains no peak of the first 
order, it affords a wonderful view-ground of the peculiarities 
of the Himalayan glacial system. The first summer the 
travellers devoted themselves to a thorough exploration of the 
great Chogo Lungma glacier. Next year they explored its 
twin glacier, the Hoh Lumba, and returning to the head of 
the first-named, ascended three mountains of over twenty-one 
thousand feet. These are remarkable performances, well 
worthy of a permanent record. The method adopted is 
perbaps a little unfortunate, for a joint narrative is a difficult 
form, and it means the ruthless expulsion of all individuality 
from the style. The writing is correct enough, but wholly with- 
out any sort of charm, and this chronicle of continual success 
leaves an impression of self-satisfaction which is probably 
due only to the method employed. It is not a book to 
read for any literary quality, but only for the interest of 
the facts. 

Himalayan mountaineering is a very different business from 
any other. To get to the base of the mountains means a 
journey of miles up immense glaciers, and tents pitched night 
after night on the snow. The traveller is thirty or forty miles 
from the nearest village, and has to bring everything with 
him,—provisions, fuel, even stones for a fireplace. A storm 
in the foothills is a tempest at an altitude of between sixteen 


* Ice-Bound Heights of the Mustagh: an Account of Two Seasons of Pioneer 
Exploration and High Climbing in the Baltistan Himalaya. By Fanny Buliock 

















aqueduct, “a work of the best period,” our author tells us, 


Workman and W. H. Workman, M.D. London: A. Constable and Co. ([2ls. 
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and twenty thousand feet, and the climber may be confined 
for days to the exiguous comforts of his tent. The extremes 
of heat and cold have to be endured, often within twenty-four 
hours. At night the thermometer will fall to the neighbour- 
hood of zero. By day it may be as high as 204° Fahr. in the 
sun, and what this means in a waste of fresh snow at a great 
altitude any mountaineer can guess. The glare becomes 
blinding, and the skin is peeled and blistered almost beyond 
endurance. There is no shade anywhere, and man has not 
yet invented an effective device to preserve his complexion. 
The authors declare that in a bicycle journey of fourteen 
thousand miles in the plains of India, where the temperature 
in the shade was often above 100° Fabr., their skins never 
suffered from the sun, while in the Himalaya their faces 
were so burned that all the nerves of the head suffered in 
sympathy. Add to these discomforts the fact that a day’s 
expedition is usually inordinately long, and that instead of 
returning as the Swiss climber does to a hot bath and a good 
dinner, the authors had nothing but a tent set up on the 
snow, where the most rudimentary meal was hard to prepare. 
The only thing which could mitigate these hardships would be 
a capable staff of servants, and unfortunately the Himalayan 
coolie is as bad as may be. The most that the authors can 
say for the Balti is that he is not so hopeless as the Sikkim 
variety. Above the snow-line he is absolutely untrustworthy. 
He knows nothing of snowcraft ; though born and bred in high 
latitudes, he suffers more readily from mountain-sickness than 
most people; he is easily frightened, and when he once becomes 
mutinous no argument will induce him to budge a step. He 
is also very bad at taking care of himself, for he loses his 
glasses and gets snow-blindness, and he is so lazy that rather 
than take the trouble of pitching a tent he will spend the 
night in the snow. This is the authors’ report on the 
Kashmir coolie, and it is a warning to other travellers not to 
hope for too much from local talent. They had two Italian 
guides with them, and two Gurkhas, who proved useful. In 
future Himalayan work the Gurkhas will probably prove the 
only native guides of any value. 





People who are willing to face hardships such as we have 
chronicled deserve success, and Dr. and Mrs, Workman had 
a full share of it. They explored the Chogo glacier from 
Arandu, where it ends, to the col, twenty thousand feet high, 
thirty miles off to the west, where it has its source. This 
great glacier is retreating, for Colonel Godwin Austen forty 
years ago reported that its ice was encroaching on the Arandu 
terrace, and now its tongue is more than a thousand feet west 
of the cultivated land. It has no terminal moraine, but, 
“shelving away to a thin edge, dies out like a spent wave 
almost imperceptibly on the river-bed.” In the profound 
solitudes at its head the travellers saw no living thing except 
one lonely chough. Such a journey has dangers as well as 
hardships, for they narrowly escaped being overwhelmed in a 
monster avalanche caused by the whole cornice of a mountain 
breaking loose. In exploring a col at the head of one of the 
tributary glaciers they had to make the descent of a steep ice- 
slope under the full glare of the sun, with the prospect of 
falling two thousand feet if they slipped. They only reached 
camp after twelve hours of continuous toil. Most of the cols 
could not be crossed, for besides being heavily corniced, they 
descended in precipices on the other side, and the informa- 
tion on this point which the authors give will be of great 
use to later explorers. To most readers the records of 
ascents made will be more interesting than those of glacier 
exploration. In Himalayan climbing rock-gymnastics of the 
kind which are to be found on the Chamonix aiguiiles are 
of course impossible. The scale is too vast for human powers. 
The only practicable mountains are those which allow of being 
“rushed” from a high camp, and this demands fairly easy 
going. The ascent of a peak of over twenty thousand feet is 
more difficult in Baltistan than in Ladakh or Tibet, for the 
snow-line is only about sixteen thousand feet, while in other 
parts it is as high as nineteen thousand. This means a 
great difference in the facilities for transport and making 
camp. The highest camp which the authors were able to 
make was at 19,358 feet, and they are of opinion that if 
camps are made much higher sleep will be found impossible 
and the health of a party will suffer seriously. If any of the 
greater giants are to be conquered, it looks as if they, too, 
will have to be “ rushed,” and an ascent of seven thousand or 
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the top of Mount Chogo, 21,500 feet; and then pushed on tg 
Mount Lungma, 22,568 feet, which gave Mrs. Bullock Work. 
man the record for a woman's ascent,—a record which she 
has since broken by a thousand feet. She remained on 
this peak, while her husband pushed on to a point on the 
side of Pyramid Peak, which is estimated at 23,394 feet,— 
the highest point reached during this expedition. They were 
favoured by perfect weather, but three such ascents in ong 
day are a remarkable performance in any circumstances, 
Leaving the Chogo Lungma basin, they made a bold journey 
up a tributary glacier with the object of fetching a cireuit tg 
the north and returning by Gilgit. It was an arduous task to 
take fifty-five coolies, eight sheep, and twelve goats over a 
snow-range never before crossed. At the col they found a 
cornice which bad to be tunnelled, and a steep ice slope beneath, 
down which the guides began to cut steps. Some of the coolies 
proved incapable of using them, and glissaded nine hundred 
feet in two minutes, scattering tents and provision-boxes to 
the four winds. Only the sheep and goats showed any moun- 
tuineering capacity. The coolies had their revenge later, for 
they declined to go near Gilgit, apparently through fear of the 
warlike Hunza Nagar tribes. The travellers had accordingly 
to return by way of Astor, and console themselves with the 
view of Nanga Parbat, which is one of the great mountain 
spectacles of the world. 

The book is abundantly illustrated with excellent photo. 
graphs, and is well worth the attention of all who are 
| interested in mountain travel. It is full of useful technical 
information, and on the various disputed questions of high. 
| altitude climbing the view of the writers is in general well 
reasoned and convincing. 

















MODERN POETRY.* 
Mr. WALTER JERROLD in his preface to this new anthology of 
“living poets’ combats the not uncommon statement “that 
there are no poets now,” and declares that, on the contrary, 
“the truth of the matter is that the reverse is the case, for it 
may be doubted whether at any time there have been so many 
writers possessed of the rare power of expressing themselves 
in poetry.” The extracts which make up his volume afford 
sufficient data for a decision upon the subject, for the writers 
from whose works they are selected form a numerous and 
representative body, though some well-known names—notably 
those of Mr. Meredith and Mr. Stephen Phillips—are not to 
be found among them. Whether Mr. Jerrold’s contention is 
justified or not is perhaps rather a question of definition than 
of taste. What do we mean by poetry? That is the real crux 
of the matter. If poetry is primarily a means towards obtain- 
ing a certain kind of refined pleasure, if, as Cowley says, its 
main end is “to communicate delight,” then the present 
volume is undoubtedly full of poetry, and the poetical 
character of our age is amply vindicated. For it would 
be hard to think of a more pleasant pastime for an 
idle afternoon than such an excursion among contem- 
porary lyrics as Mr. Jerrold’s book affords. But there is 
another sense in which we speak of poetry,—a more pro- 
found and fundamental sense, carrying with it notions of 
high sublimity and passionate force. When we praise a poem 
for its “inspiration,” we are praising it for some other quality 
than that of its power “to communicate delight”; we imply 
that its value lies in the noble intensity with which it suggests 
to us what is most beautiful and wise and good. This was 
the conception of poetry which Wordsworth had in his mind 
when he said that “to be incapable of a feeling for poetry, in 
my sense of the word, is to be without love of human nature 
and reverence for God.” Such a dictum as that is perfectly 
applicable to the world’s greatest poems. A man who was 
left unmoved by the most inspired passages of Shakespeare 
and Dante would, we feel, be in the parlous state which 
Wordsworth speaks of; but could the same be said of one 
who failed to appreciate the pieces in this volume? Surely 
not. We might quarrel with his taste, but to declare that he 
was without love of human nature and reverence for God 
would be a monstrous exaggeration, for the simple reason 
that the present collection contains—with one or two excep- 
tions—nothing to which the name of postry, in Words- 
worth's sense, could be applied. It is from this point of view, 

















eight thousand feet made in one effort. The authors reached 





* The Book of Living Poets, Edited by Walter Jerrold. London: Alston 
(7s. 6d. net.) 
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then, that our age may be truly said to be unpoetical. Its 

try is not lacking in taste, or elegance, or skill, or any of 
those qualities which are indispensable to all verse which aims 
at communicating delight; but it does lack that deep signifi- 
gance and that overwhelming force which spring from an 
jnward fire; in a word, it lacks inspiration. 

Why this should be the case—why, amid so much that is 
promising in other departments of our literature, the art of 
poetry should languish for want of vital nourishment—is a 
question which could only be answered satisfactorily after a 
long investigation of complex causes, and perhaps could never 
be answered completely at all. Yet a few observations, which 
will probably suggest themselves to most readers of Mr. 
Jerrold’s book and kindred collections of modern verse, may 
help to throw some light upon the subject. Certainly the 
most obvious characteristic of our poetry is the closeness of 
its adherence to that great literary tradition which came into 
being in England with Wordsworth and Coleridge, and was 
carried forward so successfully by Shelley and Keats. In the 
present volume, for instance, nothing can be more striking 
than the extent to which the work of Keats and Wordsworth 
dominates its pages. It is not that these writers are 
consciously imitated by the writers of to-day, but that their 
spirit, their outlook upon life, and their view of art have 
become a part of the air we breathe, so that it is well-nigh 
impossible to escape their influence. Thus when Mr. Watson 
tells us that 

“ Nought nobler is, than to be free: 
The stars of heaven are free because 
In amplitude of liberty 
Their joy is to obey the laws” ; 
or when Mr. Gosse observes :— 
“Nor seems it strange indeed 
To hold the happy creed 
That all fair things that bloom and die 
Have conscious life as well as I”; 


or when Mr. Trench—one of the foremost of our younger 
poets—draws moral lessons from the consideration of a 
birch-tree in St. James’s Park,—we cannot help feeling that 
we have already met with contemplations of precisely this 
nature, and even more finely expressed, in the pages of 
Wordsworth. Similarly, Mr. Binyon seems to be haunted by 
the ghost of Keats :— 
“Surely her feet a moment rested here! 

Nerving her hand upon a pliant branch, 

She paused, she listened, and then glided on 

Half-turned in lovely fear; 

And her young shoulders shone 

Like moonbeams that wet sands, foam-bordered, blanch, 

A sight to stay the beating of the breast!” 


These are charming lines, but, with all their charm, they 
remain merely echoes of the author of “ Endymion.” Indeed, 
to find originality we must look for it either among those 
writers who, like Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. A. E. Housman, 
have deliberately narrowed their field and are content to reign 
supreme over a tiny kingdom, or we must go back to Mr. 
Swinburne, two of whose lyrics—“ The Forsaken Garden” and 
the opening Chorus in “ Atalanta”—shine out strangely from 
among the surrounding contributions in Mr. Jerrold’s book. 
Mr. Swinburne’s early work was the last wild flare of that 
romantic candle which was lighted by the “ Lyrical Ballads” 
more than a hundred years ago, and still flickers on in our 
contemporary poetry. In many respects the poets of to-day 
occupy a position analogous to that of the writers who pre- 
eeded Wordsworth at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Like Hayley and Pye and Erasmus Darwin, they are the heirs 
of an effete tradition ; but where shall we find the new great 
poet who shall free us from the bondage of Wordsworth, just 
as Wordsworth himself freed his contemporaries from the 
bondage of Pope ? 

Side by side with the lack of originality there is another 
obvious weakness in modern verse,—it is singularly out of 
touch with what may be called, for want of a better term, 
“real life,” the life of the cultivated men and women to whom 
poetry makes its strongest appeal. Putting on one side love, 


we are most habitually and most deeply concerned. We are 
told a great deal about sunsets, and magic, and dryads, and 
roses in the moonlight; but how little of our daily interests 
and pursuits, of the problems that perplex us, and the 
recreations that delight us, and the human beings among 
whom we live! 
“Here, in the fairy wood, between sea and sea, 

I have heard the song of a fairy bird in a tree, 

And the peace that is not in the world has flown to me.” 
So writes Mr. Arthur Symons, and his lines are a summary of 
the attitude of the modern poet towards the functions of his 
art. So long as the poet remains lost in a fairy wood, and is 
content to spend his time listening to fairy birds, his art will 
continue to be a mere object of amusement, without any vital 
hold upon the deeper issues of life. It is remarkable that the 
only contemporary writer of verse whose genius is uncontest- 
able—Mr. Rudyard Kipling—has boldly discarded the con- 
ventional unrealities of romanticism, and has made use of an 
astonishing power of vivid and vernacular expression in the 
illustration of the thoughts and feelings of private soldiers 
and mechanics. His courage has been crowned with success; 
but even the art of Mr. Kipling is something of an exotic. 
To the majority of his readers the life which he describes can 
hardly be called “real life,’—it is almost as unfamiliar and 
romantic as the “fairy wood” of Mr. Arthur Symons. It is 
with the poet who can deal as easily and as poignantly with 
the society in which he lives as Mr. Kipling can deal with the 
society of the engine-room and the sergeants’ mess that the 
future will assuredly lie. 





LADY JANE GREY.* 

Miss Tayior is well known as a fair and conscientious 
writer, and this new book will justly add to her reputation. 
It was inevitable, perhaps, that the tragedy of the ten days’ 
Queen should hang over these pages like a pall of grey cloud; 
and the only fault to be found, we think, if indeed it be a 
fault, is that the author has allowed herself to be almost too 
much possessed by her subject. Thus the impression of 
the whole story is one of gloom, too little relieved by the 
humours of a time so really picturesque, in spite of all 
its sordid ambitions, religious quarrels, and treacherous 
cruelty. 

Before all things an honest writer, Miss Taylor makes little 
use of what one may call historical imagination. Actually, of 
course, there is not much to say about poor Lady Jane as a 
real living girl, and what there is can hardly be called 
attractive. Brought up by a father both worldly and weak, 
and a mother, the granddaughter of Henry VIL, the essence 
of frivolous stupidity; transferred to the care, such as it was, 
of the ambitious, unprincipled Lord Admiral Seymour, the 
fourth husband of Catherine Parr, and afterwards falling into 
the hands of the still bolder adventurer, Northumberland,— 
thus treated as a mere political chattel, a toy of uncertain but 
great possible value, tossed from speculative hand to hand, 
but hardly conscious, all through, of her own position, and 
living always in the curious, cold, rather rigid atmosphere 
which belonged to young and learned Protestants of that day, 
it would require a peculiar art in portraiture to rouse any 
deep personal interest in Lady Jane. At the same time, the 
story of this “little white saint of the iconoclasts” has a 
dignity and a deep pathos of its own, for never was cruel fate 
more pitifully undeserved or more bravely met. The tragedy 
is deepened when we reflect that the innocent lives of Jane 
and her boy-husband would have been spared but for Mary’s 
fatal resolve to marry the Prince of Spain. The flame lighted 
up by Northumberland with the object of making these two 
children King and Queen had quickly flickered and died 
down: Mary had come to her own with almost universal 
consent. The popular indignation which brought about 
Wyatt's rebellion was the death-warrant of those who would 
certainly have been made, with or without their own consent, 
the figurehead of future disturbances. 

Miss Taylor's fair-mindedness gives real value to her 
portraits of Mary and Elizabeth. She also draws a lifelike 
picture of Edward, certainly one of the most touching figures 
in the England of that day. We think she is a little severe 





which must always find its truest expression in lyrical poetry, 
what are the subjects which our “living poets” are most 
anxious to discuss? We turn over the pages of our anthology, 
and we find no reference to any of those matters with which 


in finding fault with the coldness of his journal; Princes in 


* Lady Jane Grey and her Times. By I. A, Taylor. With 17 Dlustrations, 
London: Hutchinson and Co. (16s. net. ] 
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those days, we fancy, were not given to writing down their 
real feelings, and at no time is this a habit of boys under 
sixteen. Tosum up, we have enjoyed the book, and would only 
venture to recommend to the author a little more fearless 
certainty of touch and confidence in her own intuitions. 
The spirit and the colour of the time break out too seldom. 
When they are allowed to have their way, the effect is con- 
vincing. 





NATURE AND GOD.* 


WE wish that it were possible to devote more space than we 
have at our command to this remarkable book, which combines 
a depth of philosophic thought and religious feeling with a 
lncidity and felicity of style all too uncommon on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Professor Blewitt is indeed a writer who well may 
become a classic, for he illuminates subjects of intense intel- 
lectual obscurity with the force and freedom of his prose. He 
not only knows what he means, but his knowledge and mean- 
ing are brought within his reader’s vision. His reduction of the 
field of metaphysical thought to “a central and catholic region 
of philosophy ” is admirably done. The materialistic and the 
agnostic views of the world “are premature, uncritical, dog- 
matic,” for they leave uninvestigated the fundamental problem 
of the metaphysical relationship of the facts of experience. 
But in true philosophy we remember that “ reality is the seat 
and home of the soul,” and that “ truth and life are one.” We 
have, in fact, to apprehend the true nature of reality. Two 
great historic methods have been employed in approaching 
this problem—this “movement from the world to God”— 
mysticism and idealism. The first would leave the world to 
find God; the second “does not forget the world from which 
it started. When it finds the explanation of the world ina 
vision of God, it returns to the world, and seeks to give to the 
facts of the world their true interpretation in the light of that 
vision of God.” This latter method falls into two divisions. 
Mysticism with some minds fails of success, and these minds 
adopt a modified or abstract idealism, imagine a “ world of 
ubstract pure reason,” and try to live init. But this is some- 
thing very different from the absolute idealism which sprang 
from Plato and was formulated once more by Kant. Idealism 
is “the positive or synthetic method which insists that the 
true universal is at once the home and the explanation of the 
particulars, and which, therefore, when it has gained a vision 
of God, seeks to use that vision as the light which gives the true 
vision of the world.” Professor Blewitt’s volume consists of a 
series of studies of mysticism and the two forms of idealism: 
“It is with this central and catholic region of philosophy, and 
with this twofold opposition of fundamental tendencies within 
it, that the following papers are in the main concerned.” 
The long essay entitled “The Study of Nature and the 
Vision of God” opens with a very remarkable comparison 
between Newman and Wordsworth. The latter he regards 
as “perhaps the greatest name in the spiritual history of the 
English race in the nineteenth century...... He sought, 
in the most genuine sense of the term, to know nature; sought 
to penetrate to its real character and to grasp its ultimate 
meaning”; the former, “with no particle of submission to 
the spirit of the age, was a pilgrim of eternity and a 
prophet of eternity...... These two men stand, then, each 
in his own way, as the representatives of one great principle— 
that a divine presence is the reality of the world, and that 
the consciousness of that presence is the supreme illumination 
for a man’s soul.” Newman the prophet and Wordsworth 
the poet seem to Professor Blewitt to represent the true 
order of advance in the gradual realisation of God by man. 
Newman had an incomplete vision, for his eyes were dimmed 
to that unity of man with Nature and of Nature with God 
that Wordsworth saw. But it may be pointed out that both 
the prophet and the poet had closed to them another field,— 
the unity of man with man that Maurice saw with so prophetic 
a vision. Professor Blewitt realises this. ‘ Philosophy, in its 
greater and clearer forms, leads us to see that the love of 
God should be the supreme principle of life.” But such 
philosopby is for the few. The life of Christ can give 
“the simplest and the weakest” more than philosophy gave 
to Plato. 

* The Study of Nature and the Vision of God: with other Essays in Philesophy. 


By George Johu Blewitt, Ryerson Professor of Moral. Philosophy in Victoria 
College, Toronto ; sometime Rogers Memorial Fellow of Harvard University. 
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NOVELS. 
CROSSRIGGS.* 
WHETHER they write separately or in partnership; the work 
of Miss Mary and Miss Jane Findlater is always welcome. 
(The collaboration of sisters, we may note in parenthesis, ig 
rare in the annals of fiction, though the work of the brothers 
Margueritte affords a happy example of fraternal partner. 
ship; and, if we mistake not, the brilliant authors of Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.M. are cousins.) Their outlook on life 
is not exbilarating, but they are far from proscribing humour. 
and though theatmosphere of their books is generally autumnal, 
it has a tonic flavour, and is enlivened by frequent glimpses 
of sunshine. As in so many of their earlier volumes, the scene 
is laid in Scotland, but they are not specially concerned with 
characteristically Scotch types of humanity. There is hardly 
a trace of dialect in the conversation; and though one of the 
characters is a confirmed vegetarian, Crossriggs is emphatically 
not a product of the Kailyard school. The leading characters 
in the story belong, without exception, to the middle and upper 
classes, and there is little on the surface that is distinctively 
Scotch about them. But as a picture of society in a small 
provincial town the narrative bas so many lifelike touches 
that the authors will be readily pardoned for their frugal use 
of local colour. 

Though there are several engaging characters in Crossriggs, 
it is essentially a novel without a hero. Robert Maitland is 
in many ways qualified for the rdle. He is handsome, accom. 
plished, and generous. But his almost unearthly aloofness and 
self-restraint place him, as the authors themselves admit, in a 
category of well-nigh inhuman excellence, and no reader 
endowed with the smallest grain of sentiment will quite 
forgive them for handicapping him with a wife. Yet Laura 
Maitland, who is a variant of the molluse type, is admirably 
drawn. Languid, correct, “like a doll just faintly endowed 
with a kind of second-hand vitality,” incapable alike of mean- 
ness or magnanimity, and with “the impassivity of a very 
shallow mind,” she is a woman who “ gave you quite a start 
to hear her sneeze. It was like discovering that the police. 
man you thought a wax-work was alive after all.” That is 
only one of the many happy comments of Alexandra Hope, the 
life and soul as well as the heroine of the story. Alexandra, 
or Alex as she is known to her intimates, is the younger 
daugbter of a lovable, but egregiously foolish, old idealist. 
The entire burden of “running” the household, aggravated 
by the return of a widowed sister with a swarm of children, 
falls on her shoulders. Witty, well-read, and accomplished, 
sbe sacrifices her youth and health in a ceaseless struggle to 
make both ends meet. Admirably fitted to shine in any society, 
she is driven by her strong sense of duty to become a mere 
domestic drudge. Yetshe finds time to inspire and stimulate all 
who come acrossher. Fortunate in her friends, she is luckless 
in love. The only man who awakens the tender passion in 
her is already married. She repels the advances alike of the 
honest James Reid, an unromantic middle-aged merchant, 
and of that ill-starred Prince Charming, young Van Cassilis, 
yet womanlike feels more than a passing pang when the latter 
marries another woman. Alex is very happily compared by 
one of the characters to a spray of flowering gorse: “it 
prickles but it’s sweet.” She has a sharp and even audacious 
tongue—indeed, her sayings and letters are a constant joy— 
but a warm heart and an unconquerable spirit. The close of 
the story, though it brings no peal of marriage-bells, and 
indicates her final severance from Maitland, is by no means 
without promise of happier days and reviving interest in the 
feast of life for this intrepid and high-minded heroine. 





The Wolf. By J. E. Buckrose. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)— 
The “wolf” of the title stands as a symbol of the feeling of quo 
vadis ? which overcomes all human beings every now and then, and 
which takes this form‘for one of the principal characters, owing 
to'an experience which befell him during his travels in Russia. 
The interest of the story, however, lies in the delineation of those 
of its characters which are drawn from the middle classes, the 
eccentric gentleman, George Hamilton, being not so convincing. 
Hamilton, nevertheless, is the pivot of the plot, for it is he who, 
unable to marry for fear of hereditary madness, hands over his 





* Crossriggs. By Mary and Jane Findlater. London: Smith, Elder, and 


Co. [6s.] 
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estate to Mark Branscombe and his wife on condition that the 
son newly born to them shall bear his name and become his 
. This astonishing bargain naturally enough causes much 
gossip in the little village of Saltmarsh, near which Hamilton’s 
house is situated, for Mark Branscombe’s wife Susy is the heroine 
of the book, and is possessed of all a heroine’s attributes in looks 
and character. The baby is to be brought up by his own parents 
during Hamilton’s absence in Canada, and in the end gossip is 
silenced and the Branscombes are left to the full enjoyment of their 


heir. 


average, and the reader will not find it so difficult as he might 
imagine to believe in the circumstances of the story, the 
delineation of life in Saltmarsh being specially deserving of 
praise. One of the best portraits is that of Ada Drewry, a 
cousin of Susy’s, who is head fitter in a large London shop. 
The story, indeed, though anything but perfect as a whole, and 
showing faults both of conception and execution, is extremely 
well and carefully worked out in detail. 


ReapaBLe Novets.—Mary Grey. By Katharine Tynan. (Cas- 
selland Co. 6s.)—A modern story of a girl brought up in a sphere 
higher than that in which she was born, and of the admirable 
way in which she rises to the situation. Follow Up! By Archi- 
bald Douglas Fox. (Brown, Langham, and Co. 6s.)—A story of 
Harrow School. The descriptions of cricket matches will prove 
exceedingly provoking to Etonians. The Coward behind the 
Curtain. By Richard Marsh. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A very 
sensational story, not quite as carefully constructed as it might 
and should have been.——The Missioner. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. (Ward, Lock, and Co, 6s.)—A powerful story of English 
life. We must own that we do not quite understand the hero. 
—The Gates that shall not Prevail. By Herbert M. Farrington. 
(John Lane. 6s.)—This is another “ Missioner” story. Here we 
are puzzled by Violetta——A Comedy of Mammon. By Ina 
Garvey. (E. Grant Richards. 6s.)—A picture—or shall we say 
caricature °—of fashionable life. We could have done without 
“Amy Robinson.” Thrice Captive. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
(F. V. White and Co. 6s.)—A tale of adventure in the early 
days of the eighteenth century, in which Lord Peterborough is 
the most interesting character. A Prophet’s Reward. By E. H. 
Strain. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A story of Scottish life 
in the days just before and during the French Revolution. We 
are happy in being reminded of R. L. Stevenson. 























SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





In “Pan-Anglican Papers” (S.P.C.K., 2d. each) we have 
received Religion and the Press. Mr. A. C. Benson and Dr. F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson write on the Church and Literature. Both are 
excellent papers. The Congress will certainly not be dull if it is 
privileged to listen to this kind of thing. Mr. Benson insists on 
the primary necessity of getting people to read; read something, 
and so get on to read what is worth reading. Some one seems 
to have attracted a large public by picturing a potato which 
resembled the head of the great Napoleon. “A generation which 
revels in potatoes of an interesting shape,” says our optimist, 
“may be succeeded by a generation which will study Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson’ or even Law’s ‘Serious Call.’” Mr. Edward 
Compton on The Chwrch and Dramatic Literature is not less 
vigorous. Here, too, we may arrive at the unexpected. Even 
Mr. Bernard Shaw may help us. “The dreary Sahara of his 
thought, where every oasis conceals a chatterbox,” may make us 
appreciate very different regions. Finally, we have The Ethics 
of Journalism, by Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey. 


The Philology of the Greek Bible. By Adolf Deissmann. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 3s. net.)—Professor Deissmann gives us here 
some lectures delivered last year at Cambridge, and subsequently 
published in the Ezpositor. (They have been translated by a 
Heidelberg colleague, Mr. L. R. M. Strachan.) Professor Deissmann 
treats of the relation between the Septuagint and the New Testa- 
ment. “The historical Jesus of Nazareth takes his stand firmly 
on the non-Greek Old Testament. But Paul...... is not 
comprehensible without the Septuagint.” Further, he discusses 
the “ Semiticism ” of the Greek Bible,—what it is, and what it is 
not. He describes the character of the Greek, a subject on which 
the papyrus discoveries of recent years have thrown such a flood 
of light. And he gives acritical bibliography which should be of 
the greatest use to the student. It is satisfactory to observe that 
English scholars have, in this province at least, done their full 
share of the work. One notable achievement of which Professor 





Deissmann speaks in the warmest praise is the “Concordance to 
the Septuagint,” by B. Hatch and H. A. Redpath, a work of great 
learning, on which time and labour have been most generously 
spent. 


Blossom and Fruit. By Mary Thimms. (R. Culley. 1s. net.) 
—These “ Nature Teachings of Faith and Hope” will be found, 
we can well believe, of use to those who read them, as they were 
written “in atime of enforced stillness,” and, indeed, to others. 


strange position, The character-drawing is distinctly above the | It is always a great thing to link our devotion to the facts of 


common life. 


University of Cambridge Grace-Book Ir. Edited by William George 
Searle, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 21s. net.)—Two 
earlier “Grace-books” have been published, by way of memorial 
to Dr. H. R. Luard, sometime Registrar of the University, one by 
Mr. Stanley Leathes, the other by the lamented Miss Mary 
Bateson. A “Grace-book” is briefly a record of the public acts 
of the University. For the most part, though significant enough 
in the aggregate, they are of little interest individually. “ Mr. 
Roxell, Bachelor in Canon Law, is excused from reading [his 
dissertation], so that he pays tothe University 10s.” “ It is allowed 
to Ds. Aston that three years and a term in Arts and four in 
Canon Law serve for a complete qualification in the said C. L.” 
Of such entries there are hundreds, the Graces being arranged 
according to the Faculties. But sometimes we come across 
interesting items. Under the year 1505-6 we find Desiderius 
Erasmus permitted to proceed to the degree of D.D. on 
delivering certain discourses, reading a dissertation on 
the Epistle to the Romans, and paying fees. (The amount 
is not stated, the phrase being “ ut bedellis! satisfaciat.’’) 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer frequently appear. The first 
is permitted to take the place of Dr. Christopher Lord in 
preaching the University sermon on Ash Wednesday (1527-28), 
Dr. Lord having to pay 13s. 4d. before St. John the Baptist’s Day. 
The “chests” occur now and then; they seem to have been 
abused, as charities have a way of being. The library is another 
subject of consideration; it was not unusual for the books to be 
stolen ; this habit, too, has not been improved off the face of the 
earth. And the “town and gown” difficulty was often in 
evidence. The Cambridge “town” never got as far as a St. 
Scholastica’s Day, but it made itself very disagreeable, and the 
attention was reciprocated. Some of the causes of quarrel seem 
a little strange nowadays. In 1535-36 the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Senior Proctor went to London to defend the right of the Uni- 
versity to inspect the fish exposed for sale at Stirbridge Fair. 
(No such name occurs in the gazetteer.) Such visits are frequent, 
and an unpleasant feature is the gifts made to certain magnates 
to make the course of justice run more smoothly. Francis Bacon 
was a little after his time, but he could have pointed to many pre- 
cedents less than a century old. The volume has been prepared 
with the most scrupulous care. 


The Shahndma of Firdausi. Done into English by Arthur 
George Warner, M.A., and Edmond Warner, B.A. Vol. III. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This portion of the 
Shahnama is occupied with the reign, which is reckoned at sixty 
years, of Kai Khusran, a semi-historical personage, “the last of 
the Shéhs in whose names we can trace a connexion with Indian 
mythology.” The story, as may be supposed, introduces many 
other personages, the best known to the ordinary reader being 
probably Rustam, with his famous steed,‘ Raksh.’ The present 
instalment consists of some ten thousand lines, and the public is 
indebted to the translators for the readable form in which it is 
presented, Here is a characteristic passage :— 


** The Khan on nearing bade the clarion sound: 
Thou wouldst have said: ‘The very dust hath feet!’ 
Both heaven and earth shook at the tymbal-din, 
And put all love away. He gave command 
To set a litter on an elephant, 
And earth's face seemed like indigo. He reached 
In state the army’s ceutre, and the sky 
Was like a dark cloud with the fiving dust. 
There was a sound of gongs and Indiun bells, 
And thou hadst said: ‘ Men's hearts are in their mouths!’ 
The many turquoise thrones upon the backs 
Of elephants and that blue sea of flags 
Took all the lustre from the eyes of men, 
And none possessed his soul in quietude. 
Dust filled the eyes and gullet of the sky: 
Thou wouldst have said: ‘ Its face is smeared with pitch !’”’ 


We have to acknowledge four additional volumes of the 
“ Victoria History of the Counties of England” (A. Constable and 
Co., 31s. 6d. net per vol.) These are Kent, Vo).I ; Stafford, Vol. I.; 
Warwick, Vol. II.; and Dorset, Vol. II. The plan of these volumes 
is so settled, and the excellence of the work embodied in them so 
universally acknowledged, that a detailed notice of them as they 
appear is not an imperative duty The public interested in the 
undertaking has been found, aud we can only say to any, if such 
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there be, who are not acquainted with its scope and its merits 
that it is well worthy of support. Everything that concerns a 
county—its history, political and civil, its physical characteristics, 
the fauna and flora, the agriculture, &c.—is treated by an expert. 


Key to the Ancient Parish Registers of England and Wales. By 
Arthur Meredith Burke. (Sackville Press. 10s. 6d.)—Mr. Burke 
explains in his introduction the beginning of the parish registers 
and various details concerning them. Then follow, by way of 
specimen, extracts from the register of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, one of the best kept and preserved in the kingdom. 
After this we have an annotated index to all the parishes in 
England and Wales. The annotation has necessarily to be of 


the briefest, while the actual condition of the books varies in- 
A note indicates where a part has been printed. 


definitely. 


A Handbook of Employments. By Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon. (Rose- 
mount, Aberdeen. 1s. net.)—'This is “specially prepared for the 
use of boys and girls entering the trades, industries, and profes- 
sions.” Conditions of employment, wages, hours of work, 
prospects of advancement, and other particulars are supplied. It 
is concerned in the first instance with Scotland, but is of more 
extended use. 


Colour in the .Flower-Garden. By Gertrude Jekyll. (Country 
Life and George Newnes. 12s. 6d. net.)—This is a volume of the 
«Country Life Library.” We may quote the first two paragraphs 
of the introduction, as explaining what the author aims at, and 
the principle which she follows:—‘To plant and maintain a 
flower-border, with a good scheme of colour, is by no means the 
easy thing that is commonly supposed. I believe that the only 
way in which it can be made successful is to devote certain 
borders to certain times of year; each border or garden region 
ought to be bright for from one to three months.” Of course, it 
may be said that this is gardening in excelsis. Still, it supplies 
an ideal; and we are the better for having an ideal, whether we 
ean reach it or not. 


The Structure of the Cotton-Fibre. By F. H. Bowman, D.Sc 
(Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Bowman gave a series of 
lectures on the “Structure of the Cotton-Fibre in its Relation to 
Technical Applications” as long ago as 1880, In 1884 he lectured 
on the “Structure of the Wool-Fibre” in the same aspect. These 
lectures were published. The volume before us reproduces the 
first of these publications, with the additions which the experience 
and research of more than a quarter of a century suggest. It is 
to be followed by a similar volume dealing with wool, and a third 
treating of silk. The utility of the s in technical education 
is obvious, and it will be sufficient for us to notice the fact of its 
appearance. 


serie 


A History of Great Britain. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Wilmot- Buxton, already favourably known 
as the author of various historical books, gives us a useful com- 
pendium, illustrated with maps, of English history from the 
“coming of the Angles to 1870.” It might have been as well to 
give a more definite idea of the racial differences of the invaders 
from the east. We gather that the Jutes occupied Kent, but no 
notice is taken of their settlement in the Isle of Wight. 

By H. D. Cornish, B.A 


to the Powers and Duties ” 


District Councils. (Stevens and Sons. 
"3. 6a.) —This “Concise Guide t of the 
District Council forms a substantial volume of more than four 
hundred pages, and that though the topics of the Unemployed 
Workmen Act (1905) and the Education Act (1902) are very 
mildly treated. That some such manual is much needed is 
evident from the huge “Table of Cases” which Mr. Cornish has 
prefixed to his treatise. These number not far from five hundred. 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory. (Tlorace Cox. 20s.)—There is 
no need to recommend Crockford. It is quite sufficient to reflect 
how we should prize such a list of the clergy and benefices of the 
Church, say, of the year 1750, or a similar volume relating to any 
foreign Church, or any non-Anglican body within this kingdom. 
Why does not some one start a directory on similar principles for 
the Presbyterian bodies in Scotland, or for the great Noncon- 
formist Churches in England? It would be most interesting to 
compare, for one thing, the academical qualifications. We see 
that a paragraph in the preface is given to the question of the 
taxing of Easter offerings. To any lay understanding Mr. Justice 
Bray’s decision seems somewhat inequitable. Are they to be 
taxed at the 9d. or the ls. rate? That is a question which it 
is difficult to answer without getting on to one or other horn of a 
dilemma. It would be a graceful act in the Government, in view 
of the trifling amount of the tax thus collected, to forego it. 
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Astley (H. J. D.), Prehistoric Archaeology of the Old aoe, Rvo 
T. & T. Clark) p 
wa. (Hloddes’ & Stoughint 8 
(Cassell) net 106 
Engineers, 


Barron (P.), The Hate Flame, er 8vo .... 
Brightmore 2. W.), Struetural Enginee 
a A chen ),F ct 

...(Spon) net 10% 


Baliey tM. H.) ree ‘for Merrie ‘England, “to... . 
Case against 7 Ho (The), by Various Writers, cr § ~~ snl Ale} net 50 
Church (A. H.), Types of Floral Mechanism, Part I. (Clarendon Press) net 98 
Cleal (E. C.) and Crippen - G.), The Story of Congregationalism ‘in 9 
Surrey, 8vo ..... (J. Clarke) net 86 
Cohen (H.), The Criminal App eal ‘Act, 907, with Notes, ar .(Jordan) net 
Curtin (J.), The Mongols: istory, 8vo (Low ak 50 
Davies (W. H.), The Setshinaneshe of a Super-Tramp, cr 8vo (Fifield 136 
Deeping (W.), Bertrand of Brittany, er 8vo.., (Harpe ) +4 
Ditehfield (P. H.), The Charm of the English ‘Village... .. (Batsford) i) eet . 
Diver (M.), The Great Amulet, cr 8vo my Blackwood 7s 
Dunning (H. W.), To-day in Palestine, 8vo W. Lanrie) me 108 
Fleming (J. A.), Common-Sense Needlework, 4to . (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Gerard (M.), A Gentleman of London, er 8vo (Nash) : 
Goyen (P.), "Advanced Arithmetic and ponemeemmemd A iigebra and "‘Mensura. 
tion, cr 8vo ... —_ --.( Macmillan) 
Green "(E. T.), The Eucharist, “or 8v0.. - Murray) net 
Hake (A. E.) and Murray (D. C.), The Heavenly Hand, cr = " -<(Everett) 
Hamilton (R ), The Secon Answer, cr 8vo V. White) 
Judd (A. M.), For a Woman’s Memory, cr 8vo (FV - White) 
Keith (S. and G. E.), Cancer, cr 8vo ....... Spots (Black 2% 
Kelway (A. C.), Memorials of Old Essex, 8v0 “(Bemross\ net 15 4 
Lydekker (R.), A Trip to Pilawin, 4to -«.(B. Ward) net 50 
Maitland (V.), The Hub of Life, cr 8vo ..(Century Press) 6/0 
Malmesbury (Lord), The New Order, 8vo .-.(F, Griffiths) net 12 
Melville (L.), The Beaux of the Regency, 2 vols. 8vo (Hutchinson) net 24/9 
a (PF. A. C.), Every Man his own inancier, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Mijatovich (C.), Servia and the Servians, 8vo (I. Pitman) net 160 
alovich (G.), Planetary Journeys and Earthly Sketches ° (Fairbairns) net 26 
Robinson (J. B.), Architectural Composition, BVO...--+s0+s000ee( Batsford) net 101 
Romanes (E.), ible Reading with Comments, cr 8vo.......... (Mowbray) net 36 
Sabatini (R.), The Shame of Motley, cr 8vo ..(Hutchinson) 69 
Salt (H. 8.), On Cambrian and Cumbrian Hills, 12mo (Fifield) net 36 
Selous (F. C.), African Nature Notes and Reminiscences.. .(Macmillan) net 100 
Sherwood (G. F. T.), Chancery Proceedings, 16mo ..(Simpkin) net 2% 
Silverston (C. J.), The Education of Eve, cr 8vo mia ..(Sisley) 60 
Straus (R.), The Little God’s Drum, cr 8v0 .............00 (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Thomson (H. C.), Diseases of the Nervous System, cr 8vo (Cassell) 106 
Urquhart (P.), The Shadow, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 60 
Verschoyle (W. D.), Electricity : What is it? cr 8vo ...(Sonnenschein) net 2/6 
Ww icks (F.), The Unfortunate Duke, cr 8vo (Collier) 6/0 
Wi illiams (C.), Insanity : its Causes and Prevention, 8vo (H.J.Glaisher) net 26 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - 216,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the followiag, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants) 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Pilate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Iasured. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3lst 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


mpany’s Offices or Agents. 
— ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 
MARTELL’S 


Blue and Silver Label 


BRANDY. 
BRAND Y. 
BRANDY. 
in. BRANDY. 





THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
DRUCE & CO., BAKER ST., LONDON, W. 
CURTAIN FABRICS OLD CHIMNEY PIECES 
SILK AND WOOL FABRICS OLD UAK-PANELLING 
REPRODUCTION OLD STYLE WALL PAPERS 
OLD PERSIAN AND TURKEY CARPETS AND RUGS 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Estimates FREE. 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
OR SALE—ALASSIO, ITALIAN RIVIERA.— 
Compact well-built VII.LA in beautiful grounds of 3 acres (which would 
afford excellent building sites, without prejudice to existing house), situated 
among the olives, 200 feet high, } mile from sea. English Church and 
excellent English Library. Sanitation good; water from own spring. Suitable 
for English or American family. Contains 13 rooms, studio and loggia.— 
Particulars from PROPRIETOR, Box 237, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C 


ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, CHENIES 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. A set of TWO ROOMS TO LET. 
a Dinwwg-room, Baths (bh. and c.)—Apply by letter to the SECRE- 


O PATRONS.—CAMBRIDGE and WELLS MAN 


DESIRES LIVING Sixteen years’ varied experience in three Curacies. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


.e.8 232 fz O F LONDON, 


PRINCIPAL OF FULHAM DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of Principal of the Fulham Day Training College for Women, to be 
opened as a day college at Finlay Street, Fulham, in September next, and 
ultimately to be carried on as a residential and day college in new permanent 
buildings in North-West London. (It is probable that special attention will 
be given at this college to training teachers for Infants’ schools). 

_ The commencing salary will be at the rate of £400 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £25 toa maximum of £500 a year (together with board, residence, 
wasbing and medical attendance when the college becomes residential.) 


LECTURERS, &c., IN TRAINING COLLEGES. 


_ The COUNCIL also INVITES APPLICATIONS for the following posts in 

its Train ng Colleges. The Lecturers required in all cases will be women. 

1, MOORFIELDS DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, White 
Street, Moorfields, E.C.—To be opened in September next as a day 
college at Moorfields, and ultimately to be carried on as a Residential 
and Day College in new permaneut buildings at Clapton, 

(a) Mistress of Method. 

(b) Two Lecturers, specially qualified (1) in Nature Study and Geography, 
and (2) in Modern Languages. 

2, FULHAM DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Finlay 

Street, Fulham, S.W.-—'To be Opened in September next as a Day 

Training College, and ultimately to be carried on as a Residential and 

Day College in North West Londcn, Four Lecturers specially qualitied 

in (i.) Mathematics, (ii.) Modern Languages, (iii) Science, (iv.) 

History or Geography. 

8. CLAPHAM DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Cedars 
Road, Clapham, 

(a) One Lecturer specially qualified in History. 

(b) Two Assistant-Mistresses of Method, of whom one should have had 
training in Kindergarten methods and experience in Teaching 
Young Children. 

(c) Two Assistant-Lecturers, one specially qualified in Science, and one 
in Geography. 

4. ISLINGTON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN, Offord Road, Barnsbury, N.—Assistant-Mistress of Method, 
specially skilled in Infants’ School work, 

The salaries will be as follows .— 

ECTURERS AND MISTRESS OF METHOD. 

Commencing at £180 a year and rising by annual increments of £10, subject 
to satisfactory service, to a maximum of £250 a y. ar. 

ASSISTANT-LECTURERS AND ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES OF 

METHOD. 

Commencing at £130 a year and rising by annual increments of £10, subject 
to satisfactory service, toa maximum of £170a year. 

Applicants are advised to make themselves acquainted with the conditions 
of work in Training Colleges as given in the Board of Edueation’s regulation 
for the training of Teachers, &c 

The persons appointed will be required :— 

(i.) To give lectures in their subjects. 

(ii.) To help in supervising the students’ school practice. 

(iii.) To assist in the organisation of College clubs and societies (bearing 

as a rule some relation to their own department of work) and to 
take an active interest in the general life of the College. 


The COUNCIL also INVITES APPLICATIONS for the undermentioned 


,0sts :— 
' DRILL AND GAMES MISTRESS. 

ELTHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Deansfield Road, Well 
Hall.—Drill and Games Mistress, at a fixed salary of £130 a year. 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. 

KENTISH TOWN SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Ingestre Road, 
Highgate Road, N.—Assistant-Mistress specially qualified in History. The 
commencing salary attaching to the post will be £120 a year, and will rise bys 
annual increments of £10, subject to satasfactory service, to a maximum 
of £220 a year. 

A commencing salary higher than the minimum stated above will be allowed 
if the person appointed has had satisfactory experience, and in this connection 
two years’ satisfactory service in a school approved by the Council for the 
purpose will be counted as equivalent to one year spent in one of the Council’s 
Secondary schools provided that (1) experience of less than two years in 
any one school shall not be reckoned, and (2) not more than ten years’ 
outside service in all shall be taken into accuunt. 


Applications should be made on Official Forms to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on llth May, 1908, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “ Principal of Training 
College,” ** Lecturer to Training College,” **‘ Drill and Games Mistress,"' or 
** Assistant-Mistress in Secondary School,” as the case may be, and a stamped 
and addressed envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment, 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
16th April, 1908. 








GT. PAUL’S COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY). 





APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the position of WARDEN of St. Paul's 
College (Church of England), Affiliated to the University of Sydney, New 
South Wales. Salary £700 per annum, with house, Candidates must be in 
full Orders. 

Applications must be sent before the 30th day of April, 1908, to 

The Reverend A. E. DAVID, 
The Old College, Dulwich, London, 8.E., 


from whom all particulars can be ascertained. 


AMSEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the position of HEAD- 
MASTER. The School is an old endowed one, but has recently been 
converted into a Mixed School, 

New buildimgs have been erected for 100 students, and the School is to 
be recognised under the Secondary School Regulations of the Board of 
Education. 

Salary £125, together with a capitation fee of 30s. per scholar, together 
with house, rates, taxes, &c. There are now 50 scholars 

The Head-Master should commence his duties with the opening of the 
summer term,—viz., first week May, 1908. 

Applications should be sent to the Clerk to the Governors, P. L, ROGERS, 
Esq., Ramsey, Hunts, without delay. 








SSISTANT-MASTER WANTED next Term in Pre- 
paratory School for Eton and Winchester. Cricketer preferred, State 





Moderate Churchman with private meaus. Energetic and tactful; good 
clear voice. Highest references, lay and clerical.—Address, Box 241, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Straud, Loudon, W.C. 


salary required, Six on staff, duty light.—‘* RUSTICUS,” c/o Hart's Adver- 
tising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
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OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


The COUNCIL are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the position 
of PRINCIPAL of the above-named College, which it is expected will be open 


for work in September next, at a salary of £500 per annum. No fees. 


The person appointed must be a Graduate of a British University, capable of 
acting as Master of Method and Lecturer on Education, prepared to take a 
leading part in the teaching work of the College in these and such other 
subjects as may be required, and able to satisfy the Authority of his capacity 


or experience in the organisation and teaching of a Day Training College. 


Canvassing Members of the Council, directly or indirectly, until after the 
first selection by the Committee of Candidates, will disqualify the applicant 


on whose behalf such canvassing shall have been made. 


Applications in writing, accompanied by not more than six recent original 
testimonials (which will be returned), aldressed to the undersigned, at the 
Town Hall, Sunderland, and endorsed ‘** Day Training College, Appointment 
of Principal,’’ in the left-hand corner of the euvelope, will be received up to, 


but not later than, 12 noon on the 27th April next. 
FRAS, M. BOWEY, Town Clerk. 
_ Town Hall, Sunderland, 3ist Mareh, 1908. 


C ORNWALL 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





FORM MASTER WANTED for general Form work. Salary £110 to £150, 


hy annual incremeuts of £25. To begin duty next term. Graduate preferred. 
Apply on or before Thursday, April 30th, to the HEAD-MASTER. 
F. R. PASCOE, Secretary. 
Education Office. Truro. 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
GROVE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

The COUNCIL are desirous of ELECTING a HEAD-MISTRESS. She 
must be a Member of the Church of England. Her sulary will be £350 per 
annum, without residence. Duties to commence after the Summer Holidays. — 
‘Testimonials, vot more than three, stating age, qualifications. aud general 
experience to be sent on or before May 15th, to the Rev. G. H. DAYSON, 
Secretary, Liverpool College, Lodge Lane, to whom application may be made 
for further information. 


Fue vanes -UrOs Tree EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WANTED, to commence duty on the 12th August, 1908, an ASSISTANT- 
MASTER, with special qualifications in French. Salary £150 per avuum, 
rising to £180, according to qualifications and experience. 

Application forms (which should be returnet on or before the 14th May 
next) may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Education Odices, 
Northumberland Road, Newcastie-upon-Tyue. 


Bssex EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD. 


SCIENCE MISTRESS REQUIRED immediately to teach Botany, 
Elementary Chemistry; if possible, Geography, Initial salary, £110 to £130 

r annum, according to qualifications and experience.—Apply to Miss 
YERNON HARCOURT, St. Clare, Ryde. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 


persona! supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 5 


























EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
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EDFORD COLLEGE FOR W 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), OME N 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, wW. 
The EASTER TERM. BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 23rd, 1908 
Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the Uni 
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London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; fo Jersity of 
Diploma, London; for the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge ang scbert 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. " or the 


Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene, re gnised 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. se _ by the 
Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work, 
Students may attend the Art School who are not tak : 
the College. =e Subjects at 
‘ Single Course in any subject may be attended. 
tegular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Student ; 
it by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. atents whe desire 
Students can reside in the Colleze. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One Reid Scholarship in Arts, value £31 lus. first year, £228 7s, second 
third years ; and 
One Arnott Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable fo 
One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable neat: 
years ; will be awarded ou the results of the Examination to be held in Jen. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. Re 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING 
Two Scholarships, each of the value of £15 for one year, are offered for th 
Course of Secondary Training beginning in October, 1908. ad 
The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holdi gree i 
Arts or Science. mania ” 
Applications should reach the HEAD of the TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
not later than July Ist, 1908. 


| ‘tenon HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to 
£60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at 
the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examiuation to be held from 
June 29th to July 4th, 1908. Names must be entered before May 30th. The 
College prepares Students for Lundon Degrees and also for certain of the 
Oxford Honour Examinations.. Inclusive fee, £100 a year. 

For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY 
Roval Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. z 

SEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR. 
TMNHE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALR, 
CUMBERLAND.—Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where 
the climate is bracing, sunny, dry, and temperate. Within easy reach of the 
beautiful scenery of the Lake District. Senior house for girls over 14. Junior 
house for girls under 14. Boarders only. Swedish gymuastics, swimming 
safe bathing. Illustrated Prospectus. Large Staff. Principals: Misses WILSON. 


{\DGBASTON HIGH SCHUVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medigval aud Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the Scliool), 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birminguam 
|e oe CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
'{ FOR GIRLS, LTD., CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMING.- 
HAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss MARY A. HOLLINGS, M.A. (Dubliu), (Lad 
Margaret Hall, Oxford; Honour School of Modern History). BOARDING. 
HOUSE, ST. ALBANS, AMPTON ROAD, EDGBASTON. House Mistress; 
Miss CORBETT. NEXT i ERM COMMENCES ‘THURSDAY, May the 7th. 
—For revised terms aud new Prospectus apply to Mr. H. LAKIN-SMITH, 
F.C.A., Secretary, 26 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


T HE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding aud Day Schoo! for Girls, 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only are required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, 
and Art. Great attention paid to health of pupils. Daily walks and games, 
Riding, bathing.—Prospectus on application to PRINCIPAL. 














BuewNcwaM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Visitor... Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 
Principal ... GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 


H. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus.Doc, 
SESSION 1907-1908, 


Visiting Examiner 


fhe Session consists of Autumn Term (September 16th to December 2ist), 
aoe Term (January 20th to April llth), Summer Term (April 27th to 

une 27th). 

Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts, aud Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 

Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation ou gravel soil. 

Gymopasium, tennis-courts, field fur games 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightfui Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resiieut trained Nurse, Detached honse 4 mins, 
irom sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YUUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE. 











OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 
Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA S, GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 
special! advantages for Open-air Life and Games. Preparation for University 
xaminations undertaken. Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application. 
ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
ood education, Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
Siies A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. Loudon, Camb, Trs’, Certiticate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


| | etarerleteaeten HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 








| Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 

| EASTER HOLIDAYS END and SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 12th. 18, 
| 
| 





ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOUOL for GIRLS at SEKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of Evgland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Heaithy locality; large grounds for cricket, hovkey, aud teuuis.—Principais, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) The comforts 
ofa refined home. Thorough Education on the principle of a sound mid ia 
a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a Speciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals : Miss SUTYTILL and Mademoiselle 
OSSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, May 8th. _ 








S T PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL— 
be held ony, 


The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 

in JULY. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the 

aayment of Tuition Fees.—Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
EAD-MISTRESS, at the School. 

UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 


school for Girls. Thorough education. Successes in Oxford and Cam- 





A LADY strongly RECOMMENDS HOME SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, in the WEST of ENGLAND, where her own daughter was 
educated. VACANCIES for TWO at REDUCED fees, preferably sisters. 
—Mrs. BERNARD, Batbeaston, Bath. 
K OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHUOL for GIBLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. -Good School Buildings. Education om 








bridge Locals (Higher Senior and Junior). Excellent staff. Beautiful health 
resort. Much outdoor exercise and games.—Principal: Miss BROTHERS. 





AKHILL SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, 9 Ridg- 
way Place, Wimbledon Common.-- Principals: The Misses HEAD and | 
STEPHENS. Resideutand Day Pupils received. Thoroughly sound, modern 
education without undue pressure. Individual attention. Sole charge of 
children whose parents are residing abroad. Resident and visiting Specialists, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
aud Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
mav. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S. See Prosvectus. 








Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. ‘Terms moderate. 


rW\HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 
Preparation for University Exams. ; highly qualified staff ; physical train- 
ing special feature ; tive acres of playing-fields. New Boarding-House in large 
grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 
Statf.—Ilinstrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 
ONDON.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 
GIRLS desiring SPECIAL SUBJECTS or to SEE LONDON, attend 


Concerts, &c. Pre aration for foreign travel. Chaperoa&ege. Home comiorts. 
—Miss ELLEN FABNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 
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ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
D CAMBERWELL GROVE, 8.F. 
Principal—Miss BRIGG. Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 
wides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant eqpestantiy for Class Teaching in the 
Datebelor (500 upils) and other Schools. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Final B.A. or Cambridge Higher 
Local Honours. Fee, £20 per annum for Non-residents. Also 
SPECIAL COURSES of TRAINING for TEACHERS of PIANO and 
CLASS SINGING. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES ON MAY 5bra. 
Acomfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate. 


renee . 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O »jecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, A)l branches and systems 
taught.including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Meals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for iu all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. aud Rev. 
BE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastica on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


ARDON PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 30 Castle 

St. East, Oxford Circus, London.—Ladies trained in gymnastics, drill, 

games, remedial movements, &c., for recognised PUBLIC certificates. The 

Principal and all assistants hold these same certificates. References permitted 
to Eustace Miles, Esq., The Rev. D. L. Scott, M.A., LL.D., &., &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 

for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 

Anatomy, Hygiene, Zsthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, 
Send for Prospectus. 


‘.ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical ‘Traiuing; Special Terms ior 
Mivieters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


T. JOHN’S LODGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
A Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, in connection with the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College. Healthy situation, on high ground. 
Reference is kindly permitted to Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop of London, London 
Mouse, S.W. ; Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop of Stepney, Amen Court, E.C.; Rt. 
Rev. The Lord Bishop of Wellington, N.Z., Church House, Westminster; the 
Rev. Canon Body, D.D., the College, Durham ; the Rev. Canon Jones, Upper 
St. Leonards Rectory; F. Bagshawe, Esq., M.D. (President of the Ladies’ 
College), 35 Warrior Square, St. Leonards; Lady Cunliffe, River House, 
Tilington, Petworth : Lieut.-General Sir A. 8. Wynne, K.C.B.. 13 Embank 
ment Gardens, Chelsea, S.W.; Sir W. Mackworth Young, K.C.S.1., Oak Lea, 
Silverhill Park, St. Leonards.—Prospectus on application to Mrs. RHODES, 
St. John’s Lodge, St. Leonards. 


Tal & r ‘ 4 
RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers. Excellent Education, with special attention to 
Languages, English.and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per year. 


TNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 

An additional house will be opened in October, 1908, at The Oaks, Fallow- 
field, with accommodation for twenty students. Fees, 36 to 50 guineas for 
the Session.—Applications to the WARDEN (Miss Ph, Sheavyn, D.Lit.) 
at Ashburne House. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pople prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
requir ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


Pro 
































%S ZROwvIeoa'’s 
d KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 
; Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 

















.{T. GEORGE'S PUBLIC CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL, 

HARPENDEN, HERTS. —Head-Master: the Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 7th.—For Prospectus and 

full particulars apply to the CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS TRUST, 
td., 41 Moorgate Street, E.C. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HAS FBO UR ES COLLEG E. 
4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sens of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 8th. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful ani healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908. 
Heul-Master, C,. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


if ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 2nd and 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 
— at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 








11 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 19th and 20th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 





] thy ae COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities an Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


NLLERSLIE, FREMINGTON, N. DEVON.— 

‘4 PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, facing south onahill. Eleven 

acres of ounds, gymnasium, sanatorium. Three Scholarships at Chelten- 

ham and Haileybury and Two Cadetships at Osborne in 1907.—Head-Master, 
H. 8. CHURCH, B.A., Classical Honours, Cambridge. 

SCHOOL, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 











CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C, 


Juve llth, 1998, will be competed for on June 30th and July Ist and 2nd. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th.—For particulars apply to the SECRE- 
TARY. 





a . 
4\MANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 
Founded 1594, and liberally endowed. Recognised by Education 
Authorities as a fully equipped Secondary School; Boarders and Day Boys. 
Exceptional advantages. pen situation oa Common. Near Clapham 
Junction.—Illustrated Prospectus free from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or 
the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 
‘ HERBORN E SCHOOL — 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
uuder 15 on June Ist. will be held in the first week of ./une.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 











ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teachiug, aud life; successful prep, for 


Senior School and for Navy. —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

ou JULY Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining May Ist, as well as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Maaster, Rer. A. J. GALIIN, M.A, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 

The Board of Governors will he glad to REVELVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 

YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
Ss WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical aud Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymuasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantayes to 
Sons of Raval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER 











LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—President of 

/ the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress—Miss 

BURNS. Secretary—Miss DINGWALL. SCHOLARSHIP—A Scbolarship of 
£50 a year, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge, will be given to a Pupil 
of the School by a Member of Council in July, 1908. Conditions on applic:tion 
te the Secretary. Boarding-House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House- 
Mistress— Miss HEDLEY. NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 5th. 


T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 

tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Buard. Head-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &e¢.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, NEXT TERM BEGINS 
on THURSDAY, May 7th, 








N ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 
a EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value 15 guineas 
to ov guineas) will be held on THURSDAY, July 2ud, and two following days. 
—For further particulars apply to the BUBSAR. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for ROMAN CATHOLIC 
BOYS.—South Coast; fine climate. Every care and attention given 
to delicate children; fees moderate.—WARE CLIFF SCHOOL, Lyme Regis, 
Dorset. 
TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a self-cured 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience, RECEIVES GENTLEMEN'S SONS 
for TREATMENT and EDUCATION. Highest references. Prospectus on 
applicatiun.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, and 30 New Cavendish Street, 
Portland Place, London, W. Established 1890, 
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OOTHAM SCHOOL, YOR K. 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students is a CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


H. EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 

soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
mnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrauce Scholarships gained at the Public 
bools in the last ten years. 


1,7 5S SteR PARK 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's Exhibi- 
tion value 50 guineas por annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
30 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next, 

The Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1908. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE llth and 

12th, 1908, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five (Junior Platt) of 

£30,and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 

Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 

House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Hea:d-Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One of £87, five or more of £50, five 

or more of £30 (£21 for Day Scholars) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination. Council Nominations, value 
£12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


aan OF LONDON SCHOOL. 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, and Science) of the value of £15 15s. per annum for three 
years, will be OPEN for COMPETITION in MAY next.—Full particulars 
and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, F.C. 


ves LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 








SCHOOL, 

















ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 
U RHAM 8 C H OO L. 





1908 SCHOLARSHIPS. JUNE 2nd, At least 2 of £50 and 4 of £20.— 


Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
ue @es Tt 80 HO O L. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, 
June Ist.—Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 








ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON. 
CLASSICAL, MODERN, and ARMY SIDES. 
EXAMINATION for FIGHT HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable 
in Army Class) begins JULY Ist.—All particulars from the Reverend the 

HEAD-MASTER. 


SCHOLARS HIP—£50—LITTLE BOYS, 
S THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORE, 
Won by—Geoifrey Ridsdill-Smith— 
on April Ist. The NEXT EXAMINATION is on JULY Ist 
General Qualities, as well as School work, considered. Cc. C. LEMPRIERE, 


‘LIFTONVILLE, MARGATE—Mr. M. M. SNOW, 

M.A, Cambridge, for many years Assistant-Master and House Master 

at Dulwich College Preparatory School, has taken over a Preparatory School 

situated in best part of Cliftonville. Mr. Snow will prepare Gentlemen's Sons 

for the Public Schools and Navy. Special arrangements will be made for the 

young and delicate. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY 8th.—For particulars 
apply to M. M. SNOW, St. Swithin’s Park Road, Dulwich, S.E. 


\LMSDALE, GREAT MALVERN.—HOME SCHOOL 
for LITTLE BOYS. Preparatory for the Public Schools and Navy. 
Reference kindly permitted to the Hon. Mrs. Osbert Lumley and others.— 
Principal, Miss RIDLEY. 
m°O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—An OXFORD 
M.A, D.C.L., RECEIVES into his house in Term Time or Vacation, 
ONE or TWO KESIDENT PUPILS to Prepare for the Universities or 
General Tuition. Comfortable house in a central part of Oxford, aud good 
gurden. References permitted to Heads of Colleges. Good references required, 
—Address, ** D.C.L.,”” Oxford Union Society, Oxford. 

















SELECT PREPARATORY SCHOOL recommended 

° by the Archdeacon of London. Cricket, swimming, tennis, gymnasium, 
fives, shooting. Delicate and backward Boys specially cared for. Very 
healthy. Patron, Lord Chief Justice. Inclusive terms from 60 gns.—HEAD- 
MASTER, Norman Court, New Barnet. 


OR the sake of Games, a GENTLEMAN'S SON, aged 
11-13, will be RECEIVED at greatly REDUCED FEES in a first-class 
seaside Preparatory School where Modern-Side Education is a Speciality.— 
For Illustrated Prospectus and recent Successes write, ‘‘ CANTAB,” c/o 
Gould’s Advertising Offices, 54 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Traimed ov Farm of 1,.000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught, Ideal life for delicate boys, 











Rer4e AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER, ’ 
Patrox—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Sesten’ La pa roe Lane yl SPENCER, K.G. 
‘or Land-owners, Land. nts.Surveyors.Agricu)turists, inte: ding 
» and Colonial oh . Colonista,te, 
— . —— Le a a Forestry Branch, 
‘or Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibiti olarshi 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. nt Ps 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th, 1908, 


LTHAM COLLEGE KENT 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes fo 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the yg — 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasiug: 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Co a 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholerdhs 
Hertford College; Admissions to Sandhurst, Osborne, &c. P 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D, 
NEXT TERM, MAY Isr. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


S CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD fo, 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on th, 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection 4 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writi 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give pom 4 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


BpUGAaAtrT @O SR. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate iuformation relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, . 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


I prune SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 

“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes” (500 
pages). published by Messrs. TROMAN & KNIGHTLEY., which containg 
wll particulars (including uumber of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,00 
establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence. 
To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :—Education 
Department, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Sauare, London, W. 


gg for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa. 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without om to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


10 INVALIDS.— A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


























FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


| pIEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportanity 
for Languages and Music, Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. — 


p4 RIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss. METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ARIS.—Mme. CHARVOZ RECEIVES a few GIRLS 

to study Languages, Music, Drawing, Elocution, with Un.versity Pro- 
fessors. Every home comfort. Lift, electric light, steam heating. Splendidly 
situated, within 15 minutes of Champs-Elysées. Moderate terms. Highest 
references.—25 BOULEVARD DIDEROT. 4 
N ISS WYATT, of HEATHFIELD SCHOOL, ASCOT, 
li has OPENED asmall BRANCH HOUSE in PARIS.—For particulars 
write to Heathfield. 


E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 

home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, Frene 

and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 

Caen University Lectures, English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 

Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds. 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—Apply to DIRECTRICE, 


VS hg COURSES will be held during JULY, 
AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER at the INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, PARIS, Classes arranged to meet the needs of English- 
speaking Students. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
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ERMANY.—BOARD and RESIDENCE OFFERED 

by German Clergyman’s Widow for £5 per month, including Private 
. 7 m for Families. Exceedingly pretty and inexpensive place, 
rg oi educational advantages. Conservatorium of Music for 7 guineas 
w a Detached house with garden in Ducal grounds. Opera, 
a —o Tennis. Late dinner. Excellent bracing climate, as near 
Oo puringiaD Mountains. English Church. References amongst English 
we and Clergy.—Address, Frau Dr. SEYFARTH, Palais Augustenburg, 


Gotha. 
ERMANY.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL- 
BEN.—Educational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. 
House well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LAN- 
UAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified Teachers. 
sae facility for Outdoor epee. Escort first week in May. Prospectus on 
application to Miss DAWSON. 


TNTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


SPRING BESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun, 
aU contre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 


cuisine. tn — Se 
ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DETMoLpsTR., 
BECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 


om (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 














—_—_—— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED, by FOUR SISTERS (gentlewomen), the 
CHABGE of CHILDREN (English, Anglo-Indian, Colonial or 
Continental). 
Comfortable home in the North of England ; healthy situation. 
Large bouse and garden, lawn tennis, croquet, &c., and within five minutes 
of a good beach. 
Education undertaken and holiday children received ; good medical attend- 
ance; references given and required. 





Address— Miss ELLA RAY, East House, Ryhope, near Sunderland. aa 

710 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 

the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
AKERS’ LINK, 2s. 64., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


Biss,” SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 











BLIND. Instituted 1798.—Elementary and Technical Education, 

loyment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 

twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—BRev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.— Apply to the Director, 
G6, SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S. W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 





THE CHELSEA 
HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the Princess 
Loulse, Duchess of Argyll, and His Grace the 
Duke of Argyll, K.G., 


will be held, by the kind permission of FIELD-MARSHAL 

SIR GEORGE WHITE, G.C.B., O.M., V.C., Governor, and 

the Commissioners of the Royal Hospital, in Old Ranelagh 

Gardens, adjoining the Hospital, and five minutes’ walk from 

Sloane Square, on the following dates, commencing at 
4 o'clock: 


Thursday, June 25th | Monday, June 29th 
Friday, June 26th Tuesday, June 30th 
Saturday, June 27th Wednesday, July ist 


No effort has been spared to make this, the first London Pageant, in every 
sense worthy of the occasion; beautiful in colour, in movement, in music, 
form, and setting; interesting dramatically from first to last; and thoroughly 
representative of Chelsea, which holds a place second to none of the historic 
quarters of London in the richness of her records and the number of great 
folk who have been successively associated with her past. 


Plans of the covered Grand Stand may be seen, and seats can be 
booked on and after April 2ist at the Pageant Room, 
Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea (entrance from Manor 
Gardens); Telephone No,, 3187 Kensington; also from the 
following Agents : 

Messrs. Keith, Prowse and Co.; Ashton and Mitchell; The 

District Messenger Co., Ltd.; Alfred Hays; Lacon and Ollier; 

Leader and Co.; Cecil Roy ; Webster and Girling; Webster 

and Waddington; The Army and Navy Stores; Ross and 

Reid; Thomas Cook and Son; The American Express Co. ; 
and other principal Agents. 

The prices of seats are £2 2s., £1 1s, 15s., 10s. 6d., and 5s. All seats 
are under cover, numbered, and reserved. Early application is 
essential in order to secure the best positions. 


A booklet containing full particulars of the Pageant, with lists 
of Committees, Guarantors, and Subscribers, and illustrated 
by Fifteen Reproductions of interesting old Chelsea Pictures and 
Portraits, can be obtained at the Pageant Room, and of Agents and 
Booksellers, price 2d. (and by post 34d.),on application to the Press 
Representative : SYDNEY GLOVER, 1 Clifford’s Inn, Fleet St., E.C, 
(Telephone No., 2055 Holborn). 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 


Deir caenta athe ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
0: 








A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 

lidays or when requiring Rest and Change during Term Time. Sea and 

moorland. Walks, picnics, games, music; and in the Summer, tennis and 
bathing. Fast through trains.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


: NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sufferiug from Epilepsy. 
E: ienced 7 ical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &¢.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. RS a ee 
YPEWRITING WANT E D. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
TORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 
.\__-—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 
mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 
Telegraphic address: “Syndicate, Kendal.” 
\XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels 
Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 


RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—We strongly advise 
“ everyone to send to us any Artificial] Teeth they may have for disposal. 
We make most liberal offers, and are the largest firm of Dental Merchauts in 
the World.—R. D, and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Established 1883. Reference—Capital and Counties Bank. Ipswich. 
ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey - style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices :— 4} lb., 3s. 10d.; 51b., 4s. 1d.; 
54 Ib., 48. 5d.; and 61b., 4s. 10d. each 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company. 
Ltd, Waterford. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Kecommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
FBS. and Canon Kintou Jacques, B.D. Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. (post-free), 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
































SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
£14, 14s.—M ARSEILLES, TUNIS, SICILY, NAPLES. 
April 29th—May lsth. 
Apply, Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 














“ Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


Player’s 
Navy Cut 
TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTES 


Sold onty in the Original Packets and Tins. May be 
obtaincd from all Stores and Tobacco-sellicrs of repute. 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 


and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Tranks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, aad every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., ta. Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Welverhampton. 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1562; Brewer's Henry VIII, 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s Scenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858 , Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1803; Gardimer’s History of Eagland, 
2 vols.. 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols.. 1838, Lorua Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 8 volgs., 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1564 ; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; ee 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Churchill's Poems, 
3 vols., 1844. 100,000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S GBEAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE BEVERSIONABY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bri Strand, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) 
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MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY CO., 


LIMITED, 


NATIONAL RAILROAD CO. of MEXICO. 


To the Holders of the following Securities: 


MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED: 
Priority 5 % Bonds, 
First Mortgage 7 % Bonds and Scrip, Assented, 
Consolidated Mortgage 4 % I/onds, 
First Consolidated Income Nonds and Scrip, 
Second Consolidated Incomo Bonds, 
Registered Income Bonds and Scrip, 
Stock. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO 
Preferred Stock, 
Second Preferred Stock, 
Common Stock (old), 
Deferred Stock. 

Referring to our previous notice dated April 6th, the undersigned have con- 
sented to act as Readjustment Managers of a Plan of Readjustment and 
Union of Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited, and Nationa] Railroad 
Company of Mexico, through the constitution of a new Company, under the 
name of Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico (National Railways of Mexico), to 
be controlled by the Mexican Government by Stock ownership. 

The new Company is to authorise the following bonds and shares : 


a. Prior Lien Four and One-Half Per Cent. Sinking Fund Redeem- 
able Gold Bonds, for $225,000,000 United States Gold. 

b. General Mortgage Four Per Cent. Sinking Fund Redeemable 
Gold Bonds for $160,000,000 United States Gold, unconditionally 
guaranteed, principal and interest, by the Republic of Mexico, by 
endorsement on each bond. 

ec. Non-Cumulative Four Per Cent. First Preferred Shares for 
60,000,000 Mexican Gold Pesos or $30,000,000 United States Gold. 

To assure to the holders of First Preferred Shares the payment of semi- 
annual dividends of 1 % for the period of three years from January 1, 1908, to the 
extent to which the net profits of the New Company which shall first be applied 
for that purpose shall not be sufficient to make such payment, provision is to 
be made for the setting aside by the New Company, as a separate fund, of 
$1,800,000 Prior Lien Bonds, and $1,200,000 Guaranteed General Mortgage 
Bonds, or in case of a sale thereof, then a sufficient amount of the proceeds 
thereof. 

@. Non-Cumulative Five Per Cent. Second Preferred Shares for 
ees 000,000 Mexican Gold Pesos or $125,000,000 United States 

old. : 

e. Common Shares for 150,000,000 Mexican 
$75,000,000 United States Gold. 

TABLE SHOWING BASIS OF EXCHANGE OF SECURITIES. 

Each $1,000 par value of Old Securities 
is to receive 


c =m 


Gold Pesos or 





Deposited Bonds and Stocks. 


Bowls. 


Shares, 
Commoa 
Shares, 


¢ 
— 

7 

} 
.* 
= 
~~ 
- 


First Preferred 


MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 
Priority 5 % Bonds - 
First Mortgage 7°; Bonds and Scrip 
(assented) 

Consolidated Mortgage 4% Bonds 

First Consolidated Income Bonds 

and Scri 

Registered Income Bonds and Scrip 

Second Consolidated Income Bonds 

Stock .........-eseeeeee 
NATIONAL RAILBOAD COMPANY 

OF MEXICO: 

Preferred Stock 

Second Preferred Stock.. 

Common Stock (old) 3334 

Deferred Stock oss oon _ 1,000 

For further particulars with respect to the rights of the holders of the 
respective classes of Bonds of the New Company, and certain rights reserved to 
the New Company to issue additional Bonds of each class ranking pari passu 
with the other Bonds of the same class as well as for additional details touching 
the exchange of securities, reference is made to the Plan and Agreement of 
Readjustment and Union, copies of which may be obtamed at the office of any 
of the Depositaries. 

For a full statement of the rights of the holders of the respective classes of 
shares of the New Company, reference is made to the Decree of the Federal 
Government of the Republic of Mexico, dated July 6th, 1907, a copy of which 
has been filed with each of the Depositaries, and can be inspected at the ollice 
of any of the Depositaries. 

Holders of securities and stock of MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED, called for deposit, who desire to become parties to 
the Plan, must, on or before MAY 1, 1908, deposit their securities and stocks 
under the Plan with CENTRAL ItRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 54 Wall Street, New York, or with its Agents for that purpose in Boston, 
KIDDER, PEABODY, & CO., 115 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

Holders of stocks of NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO 
who desire to become Parties to the Plan, must, on or before said May l, 
1908, deposit their stocks under the Plan with THE MERCANTILE TRUST 
COMPANY, No. 120 Broadway, New York. 

Deposits of stocks aud securities of both of said companies also may be 
made : 

In London with: J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO.. 145 Leadenhall Street, E.C- 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, F.C. 
GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., 67 Lombard Street, E.C. 
SWISS BANKVEREILN, 43 Lothbury, E.C. 
In Amsterdam witu: HOPE & CO. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS. 
In Mexico with: BANCO NACIONAL DE MEXICO. 


No securities will be coneted for deposit unless in negotiable condition. 
First Consolidated Income Bonds of the Central Company must carry all 
coupons maturing after July 10, 1892 ; Second Consolidated Income Bonds must 
carry all coupons; other bonds must carry all coupons maturing after 
January 1, 1908; and all certificates of stock must be accompanied by proper 
transfers and assignments executed in blank. For securities deposited proper 
certificates of deposit wiil be delivered, and on such deposit the depositor will 
become bound by all the provisions of the Plan and Agreement of Readjustment 
and Union, to the exact terms of which reference is made, and upon the terms 
of which solely will deposits be accepted. 

The plan has been approved by the Government of Mexico and, subject to 
the sanction of its Debenture holders, by the Board of Directors of the Mexi- 
cap Centra] Railway Securities Company, Limited, which holds over $37,500,000 
Consolidated Mortgage 4% Bonds of the Mexican Central Railway Company, 





Limited, and by the holders of a majority of th t i 
_—— Co Railwa Consens. imited, end of the Noto 2 
ompany of Mexico, an the respective B i 
Companies last named. . Boomive Seaede of Disesters of the two 
Dale AER ED co 
4 co. SPEYER & 
LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO, HALLGARTEN & CO 
SPEYER BROTHERS. BANK FUR HANDEL UND 
INDUST 
BERLINER HANDELSGESELLSCHAPT 
To the Holders of Readjustment Managers, 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO PREFERRED SHAR 
AND SECOND PREFERRED SHARES. a 
Referring to the Plan for the readjustment and unionof t i 
Railway Company, Limited, and National Railroad Company ot igen conte 
undersigned to inform holders of the above Shares that the terms of the 
for same have m a 1 on after prolonged negotiations, and recommess 
their acceptance and the deposit of Shares under the Plan without delay. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London, E.¢ 


April 15th, 1908, SPEYER & CO., New York. 


ELKINGTON 


(Originators of Electroplate.) 





—— 


CO., 
Ltd. 





Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship, 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, 
ELECTROPLATE, 
SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 
BRONZES, &c. 


Catalogues The Finest 


Post Show Rooms 


Free. in London, 


“ Elkington ” quality! Still the best! 


ELKINGTON #£,°° 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tondon, &.c. 


Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 

Newcastle. 
Canadian Agents:—A. T. 
Montreal. 


Esplanade, Calcutta. 


Birmingham, 


WILEY & COG, 





TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

“* Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.”—Dr. A. W. MarcuaytT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR, 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFRED GIBSON. 
: _ Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £67,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as & 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 16 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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TO THE 





PROFIT-SHARING SECURED NOTEHOLDERS OF THE UNDERGROUND 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS COMPANY OF LONDON, LIMITED. 





The Directors of the Underground Electric Railways Company of London, 
Limited, have carefully considered the best means for meeting the Company's 
fnancial requirements, and for dealing with its 5 per Cent, Profit-Sharing 
Secured Notes, which mature Ist June, 1908. The Directors have, in con- 
sultation with Messrs. Speyer and with Advisory Committees in London and 
Amsterdam, formulated a Scheme of readjustment which they (Messrs. 
Speyer and the Committees) recommend to your consideration and approval, 

The main features of the Scheme may be briefly summarised as follows:— 


The Company is to create the following securities :— 


£1,000,000 5 PER CENT. PRIOR LIEN BONDS to Bearer, 
due ist November, 1920. 


(Redeemable at par in whole or part, at the Company's option, at any time on 
six months’ notice.) 


Principal and interest will be payable in Tondon in Sterling, or at the 
holder's option in New York at the exchange of $4.8666 per £, or in Frankfort- 
on-Maine at the exchange of Mks. 20.40 per £, or in Amsterdam at the 
exchange of Fl. 12.12 per £, 

Interest will run from the Ist May, 1908, and will be payable half-yearly on 
the Ist May and Ist November. The rate of interest will be such as to yield 
a clear 5 per cent. per annum after payment of British Income-tax. 

The Trust Deed will, under carefully drawn restrictions, empower the 
Company to issue an additional £250,000 Bonds, ranking pari passu with the 
other Pnor Lien Bonds for the time being outstanding. 

The Bonds are to be secured by « first charge upon the collaterals now 
deposited as security for the Profit-Sharing Secured Notes, with an addition 
of £3,500,000 (nominal) of Shares of the Baker Street and Waterloo, Great 
Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton, and Charing Cross, Euston and Hamp- 
stead Railway Companies, and a charge (witliout power of sale or foreclosure) 
on the Company’s Power House undertaking, subject to the now authorised 
Power House First and Second Debenture Issues or any reissue thereof or 
reborrowing to redeem such Debentures. 


£3,000,000 44 PER CENT. BONDS OF 1933 to Bearer, due 
ist January, 1933. 


(Bedeemable at par in whole or part, at the Company’s option, at any time on 
six months’ notice.) 


Principal and interest will be payable in London in Sterling, or at the 
holder's option in New York at the exchange of $1.86°66 per £, orin Frankfort- 
on-Maine at the exchange of Mks. 20.40 per &, or in Amsterdam at the 
exchange of Fl. 12.12 per £. 

Interest will run from the Ist December, 1907. The first coupon will repre- 
sent seven months’ interest, and will be payable one month after the Scheme 
becomes binding. Subsequent coupons will be payable half-yearly on the lst 
January and Ist July. The rate of interest will be such as to yield a clear 4} 
per cent. per annum after paymeut of British Income-tax. 

The 4} per Cent. Bonds will be secured by a charge on the same collaterals 
as the Prior Lien Bonds, similar to but ranking immediately after the charge 
of those Bonds, 

The Trust Deed will provide, inter alia, that, in the event of four consecutive 
coupons being at any one time in arrear and unpaid, the charge for securing 
the 44 per Cent. Bonds shall become immediately enforceable, in which event 
the Trustee may and, upon request of bearers of a majority in value of the 
outstanding amount of such Bonds, shall (subject to the rights of the Prior 
Lien Bondholders) realise the Stocks and Shares deposited as collateral, 


£5,200,000 6 PER CENT. INCOME BONDS to Bearer, 
due ist January, 1948. 


(Redeemable at par in whole or part, at the Company's option, at any time on 
six months’ notice.) 

Principal and interest will be payable in London in Sterling, or at the 
holder's option in New York at the exchange of $4.86°66 per &, or in Frankfort- 
oh-Maine at the exchange of Mks. 20.40 per £, or in Amsterdam at the 
exchange of Fl. 12.12 per £. 

The Trust Deed will provide for payment of the interest on the Income 
Bonds (which is to be non-cumulative) in semi-annual instalments out of the 
profits of each half-year available for the purpose and remaining after making 
or providing for all other payments on revenue account for such half-year and 
setting aside such sums for reserve as the Directors may think expedient. 
The full rate of interest will be such as to yield a clear 6 per cent. per annum, 
free of British Income-tax. 

The holders of the Income Bonds are to be entitled, as far as the law will 
permit, to attend and vote at all Meetings of the Company, but they are not 
to vote on any resolution for putting the Company into liquidation. They 
are to have eleven votes for each £100 of principal of the said Bonds. 


TERMS OF CONVERSION. 

Noteholders will be asked to exchange their Notes as to £4 per cent. of 
their nominal value into 44 per Cent. Bonds of 1933 at par, and as to 70 per 
cent. of their nominal value into Income Bonds at par, the exchange taking 
place as on the Ist December, 1907. 

The 44 per Cent. Bonds of 1933 and the Income Bonds given in exchange for 
those Notes which are payable in United States currency, will be issued in 
even amounts of Sterling, the exchange being made at the rate of $4.86°66 to 
the £ sterling, and Scrip will be given for the resulting fractional parts 
convertible into new Bonds when presented in amounts of £20 or multiples 











The following Table shows the way in which it is proposed to deal with the 
new securities :— 





APPLicaTion or Proposep New Securities, 
5 per cent. 
Pnor Lien 4} per cent. 
Bonds. Bonds of 1933, 


6 per cent. In- 
come l 
To Holders of £3,590,268 9s, 8d. = 

5 per cent. Protit-Sharing 

Secured Notes on one — 
To Holders of $16,550,000 5 per 

cent. Profit-Sharing Secured 


-»-£1,439,707 710 ...£2,519,487 18 9 


Notes (taken at $4.56°66) ... — . 1,360,292 12 2 ...£2,380,512 1 $ 
Reserved for Special Interest 
Fund .., -- - 200,000 0 0... 300,000 0 0 


Underwritteu by Messrs. Speyer 
andtheir friends... -».£1,000,000 ... = mn _ 


£1,000,000 ...£3,000,000 0 0 ...£5,200,000 0 0 








The Coupon due the Ist December, 1907, 0n the Notes, and the seven 
months’ interest, due Ist July, 1908, 0u the 44 per cent. Bonds of 1933, will be 
paid in full in cash out of the proceeds of the issue of Prior Lien Bouds, 

SPECIAL INTEREST FUND. 

The estimated net revenues of the Company would scarcely warrant the 
Company in undertaking a definite obligation to pay the interest during the 
first few years on the 44 per cont. Bonds of 1933, but in order that the Note- 
holders may not suffer so serious a reduction in their income as would other- 
wise be the case during the further development of the enterprise, Messrs, 
Speyer Brothers, of London, Messrs. Speyer & Co., of New York, and Mr, 
Lazard Speyer-Ellissen, of Frankfort-on-Maine, have by Agreement with the 
Company dated 7th April, 1908, undertaken to purchase ou or before each Ist 
January and Ist July, commencing with the lst January, 1909, such an amount 
of 44 per cent. Bonds and Income Bonds at the price and rate of £300 and 
accrued interest on the 4} per cent. Bonds for £200 (nominal!) of 4) per cent. 
Bonds, and £300 (nominal) of Income Bonds (taken together) as will by the 
proceeds make good any deficiency in the full interest for the preceding half- 
year on the 4} per cent. Bonds which the revenues of the Company to the close 
of such half-year remaiuing after making or providing for all payments ou 
revenue account (except interest on the lucume Bouds) for the same half- 
year, but before providing for reserve, ure insuflicient to meet. Messrs. 
Speyer. however, stipulate that they are not to be liable under such under- 
taking for more than £300,000 in all (being the purchase money of £200,000 of 
4) per cent. Bonds and £300,000 of Iacome Bonds). The Compapy are to set 
aside the purchase money of tue said Bonds, aud apply it solely for payment 
of the interest ou the 4) per cent. Bonds. 

The Directors are of opinion that the Special Interest Fund of £300,000 will 
be sufficient to make up avy deficiencies down to and including the lst July, 
1912, aud that thereafter, if not before, the surplus income of the Company 
will be sufficient to meet all the Company's fixed charges. 

As Messrs. Speyer agree to purchase the above Bouds at the price named 
from a desire to assist the Compauy in arranging with the Noteholders, and 
their agreement to do so is conditional upon the Scheme becoming binding, 
all Noteholders are urged to accept the Scheme and deposit their Notes under 
the Deposit Agreemeat referred to below without delay. 


SALE OF PRIOR LIEN BONDS AND APPLICATION OF PROCEEDS. , 
The proposed issue of £1,000,000 Prior Lien Bonds will be offered to the 
Noteholders and Shareholders tor subscription at the price of £93 per £100 
Bond as soon as may be after the Scheme becomes binding, the Bonds to 
carry interest from the date of payment of the final instalment in each case, 
aud the whole of such proposed issue has been underwritten by Messrs. 
Speyer and their friends at the foregoing price, conditionally on the Scheme 
being accepted by the Noteholders and Shareholders and becoming binding. 

Au Agreement dated 7th April, 1903, has been eutered into between Messrs, 
Speyer Brothers, Messrs. Speyer & Co., Mr. Lazard Speyer-Eilissen, and 

essrs. ‘Teixeira de Mattos Bros., all therein referred to as ‘the Readjust- 
ment Managers,” of the first part, those holders of Profit-Sharing Secured 
Notes who deposit their Notes under that Agreement of the second part, and 
the Depositaries referred to below of the third part. This Agreement pro- 
vides for the deposit of Notes for the purpose of better ensuring the carrying 
of the Scheme. The Directors, however, reserve the right to decide whether, 
in view of the number of Notes deposited under this Agreement or otherwise, 
they are justified in proceeding with the Scheme. 

DEPOSIT OF NOTES. 

Noteholders are invited to deposit their Notes, under the terms of the 
foregoing Agreement, on or before the lst May, 1903, with one or other of 
the following Depositaries, viz. :— 

The London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, London, E.C. ; 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New York, No. 28 Nassau Street, 
New York; 

The Associatie Cassa, Amsterdam ; 

Or with Mr. Lazard Speyer-Ellissea, Frankfort-on-Maine, as Agent for the 
first-named Depositary. 

Under the above Deposit Agreement negotiable receipts for the deposited 
Notes will be issued bythe respective Depositaries, which, if the Scheme 
becomes binding with or without moditication, will be exchanged in due course 
for the new securities mentioned above, stamped with the British Stamp duty 
where necessary. If the Scheme does not become binding, receipt holders are, 
on being so requested by advertisement, to surrender their receipts aad with- 
draw the Notes and coupons represented thereby (or a like amount of Notes 
and coupons). 

Owing to there being no other means of binding a dissentient minority of 
the Noteholders, it is intended to proceed with the scheme uuder the Joint 
Stock Companies Arrangement Act, 1870. 

Copies of the complete Circular (of which this notice is only a synopsis), to 
which the Deposit Agreement and the full Scheme are scheduled, may be 
obtained at the Offices of the Company in London, or at the Offices of the 
above-mentioued Readjustment Managers, where copies of the Agreement as 
to the Special Interest Fund can also be inspected. 

By order of the Board, 
W. E. MANDELICE, Secretary, 


lith April, 1908. 


Referring to the foregoing Notice, the undersigned recommend to the Note- 
holders the prompt acceptance of the Company's proposals, and urge them to 
deposit their Notes on or before Ist May, 1908, with one or other of the 
Depositaries mentioned in the foregoing Notice. 

As the Company's Circular contains further information of importance to 
the Noteholders, they are advised to obtain copies thereof at the Office of 


either of the undersigned. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 
SPEYER & CO, 





Loxpow axyp New Yor, 
léth April, 1908, 
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WHERE TO SEND 
YOUR MSS. 


The Writer’s and Artist’s Year Book 
gives full particulars of all leading 
Journals and Magazines, with the 
length and kind of Articie and Story 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww 
THE CERTAINTY OF RELIGION 











required. 


ABSOLUTELY 


Price 1s. net (post-free, 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


INDISPENSABLE. 


Is. 2d.) 


By FREDERICK STORRS TURNER. 


Price 2s. net. 


Also by the same Author. 
Knowledge, 


Belief, and Certitude. 


Price 5s. n 


London : SONNENSCHEIN, Hich Street, Bloomsbury, 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & AKBANGED, 
Codes; Umsicope and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marram 3601), W., LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address; Booxmes, Lonpvox. 


London : 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gold lettered, 206 pages, 5s, 


HEREDITY, VARIATION, AND GENIUS, 
With Essay on SHAKSPEARE: 
“Testimonied in his own bringingsforth,” 
And Address on MEDICINE: Present and Prospective, 
By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 


BALE, SONS, and DANIELSSON, Ltd., Oxford 
Great Titchfield Street, W. oe Boom, 


het, 








TO y . ° 8 

N USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
post-free by return at lowest current price. 

New Violin Musie Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications, 

post, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH. and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden 

London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea,’ 


Immense stocks. 


Our 
Free by 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
ttle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at lugher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly imecreas- 
ing number of customers if pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Raulway Station, meludimg Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
SoLe PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 
Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
paid, 





To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 


Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon, | 
| Canada ; A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 





“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order jrom the local 
“K”" Agent. Where there 13 no “ K” Boot 


Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain Jrom | 


“kK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
“M AYZON 


PERFECT HAIR GROWER. 





Leading physicians have acknowledged this to be | 


the best preparation for the hair and scalp. If, 

promotes rapid growth, restores life »nd tone to 

the hair, and prevents it turning grey. No. 2 

Special for white hair. Sold at Army and Navy 

Stores, Harrod’s, Woolley (Mauchester) and 

other Chemists. ‘‘Mayzone,” Kock Ferry, Oily 
and non-eily, 2s. 6d. and 4s, 3d. 


| High-Class Furniture at 
Cash Prices with Pay- 
ment by Instalments. . 
By our system of Co-operation, Furniture 
(even in small quantities) can be Selected 
and Purchased at Ordinary Cash Prices 
from leading West End Firms with the 
advantages of the Three Years’ Hire- 
Purchase System. 
Write or call for Prospectus. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Chairman—MajJjor-Gen. Hale-Wortham, R.A. 
18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE 








“SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THE OLD CorRNER 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
U.S.A. ; 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssrs. 
BRENTANO, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 


field Street, Boston, Mass., THE 


Union Square, New York, 





pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 


Building, Chicago, U.S.A,; GALIGNANI’sS 


| LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THe 
| Hanotp A. WILSON Company, LTp,, 35 King 


Street West, Toronto, Canada; WM. Dawson 


anp Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 


Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and 
~rt Said; and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, 
Cape Town. 

Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PAXY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H, BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, NV.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland, 


and W, CO. RieBy, Adelaide, 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | 
36 . 


CAMBRIC Ladies’ Ladies’ 2/9 doz 


Gents’ 3/6 Gents’ 3/11 ,, 


POCKET “ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


Ropinson & Cieaver have a 
Aion world-wide fame.”—Queen, 

SAMPLES & PRICE 

LISTS POST FREE, 


Hemstitched, 


HANDKERCHIEF 


COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH perdoz., Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/ll 
per doz, 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 


MA TCHLESS 
SHIRTS with 
4 fold Fronts& 
Cuffs & Bodies 
of Fine Lopg 


& SHIRTS. oor ).i2 


(to measure, 2/- extra), 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the }-doz. 


SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE. 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent to 
40 P DONEGALL PLACE, 


U PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackERar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptious and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8, W. 


BELFAST. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS 
Page P1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .s...e..06 6 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 

Narrow Column(Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 
Column (Two-thirds width of 
Bags) coccccecscccccceseces  § 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page 
Inside Page 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 58.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88 an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow coiumns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch, “ 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week, 
15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to spach 
Terms; new 
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THE 
FUTURE 
PRIME MINISTER 


The reviewers have discovered that this 
story of Tariff Reform is no ordinary 
political novel; and it is not too much 
to say that what is most important in 
its plot is based on actual happenings 


behind the scenes. The Times de- 
scribes it as “a _ glorified political 
pamphlet . with thinly veiled por- 


traits of one or two Unionist statesmen ” ; 
The Bystander considers that “the 
interview between the hero and Mr. 
Mettlefold would be of political value 
if founded on fact”; while The Globe 
says: “The book will have an 
interest for lovers of fiction who 
are also Tariff Reformers.” 
Price 2s. 6d. met. At 
all booksellers. 
GRANT RICHARDS, 
7 Carlton Street, 
London, 
S.W. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live | 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the jollowing :— 
GROUND ASH PAPERS.—The Little Friends. 
H 


URST. 
CRICKET IN 1908. 
THE ANGLER’S SPRING-TIME. 
REFLECTIONS ON HUNT PUPPY SHOWS. By “Marntopr.” 
THE WOODLANDERS AND THEIR WONDERFUL CRAFT. 


Illustrated, 


GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA. 
WILD-DUCK BREEDING. 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 


By RoTHERAN 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matlers of interest to its readers. For all 


letters marked “‘ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid jor. 
All letters not clearly marked *“* Country ” at the ¢ pp of the 
Jirst sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no vemuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 





to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 


Seventh Thousand, 


MODERN EGYPT 


By the EARL OF CROMER. 


With Portrait of Author and Map, 2 vols., 24s. net. 

F. C. SELOUS’S NEW BOOK.  ~—- 

AFRICAN NATURE NOTES AND 
REMINISCENCES. 


By F. C. SELOUS, F.Z.S., Author of “A Hunter’s Wanderings 
in Africa,” “Travel and Adventure in South-East Africa.” 
With a Foreword by President ROOSEVELT and Llustra- 
tions by E. H. Catpwetu. 8vo, 10s. net. [April 21st. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
MONTAGU BURROWS, 


Captain R.N.,Chichele Professor of Modern History, Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. Edited by his Son, STEPHEN M. 
_BURROWS. With Portraits, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [Immediately, 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. 


With an Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
Hon, LL.D. Edin. 3s. 6d. ; limp leather, 5s. net. 


Some Passages in the Life of one of 
H.M.I. H.M, 1 = tors of Schoo! * 


By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly H.M.I. North- 
West Division. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good 
told by a raconteur of exceptional ability. 




















storie 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 
Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Edited by 
HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. In 9 vols. 

Vol. I. Poems, with Portrait.—Vol. Il. Poems.—Vol. III. Enoch 
Arden and In Memoriam.—Vol. IV. The Princess and 
Maud.—Vol. V. Idylis of the King. Globe 8vo, 4s. net each. 


THE STORY OF THE GUIDES. 
By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own Corps 
of Guides. With Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The history includes such episodes as the march to Delhi 
in 1857, and the massacre at Kabul, which ted to the 
Afghan War, and is carried down to the Chitral Expedition. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN HAMPSHIRE. 


By D. H. MOUTRAY READ. With Illustrations by ARTHUR 
B. Connor. Extra Crown 8vo, és. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF WESTERN NATIONS 
FROM 5000 B.C. TO 1900 A.D. 


By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, Author of “ New Student's 
Atlas of English History,” &c. Part I. ANTIQUITY. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo, 15s. net. 

The two volumes treat (1) of the mcthod of history; (2) of 
the great inland empires of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, the 
Hittites, &c.; (3) of the border nations calicd the Hebrews, 
the Phoenicians, and the Archaic Helicnes; (4) the historic 


Greeks; (5) the Romans. 
UUS. 


In 48 Original Graphic Maps, with Elaborate Text to each 
Map, and full Index. By Dr. EMIL REICH. Crown 4to, 
10s. net. 


HERODOTUS, Books VII.-IX. 
With Introduction, Text, Apparatus, Commentary, Appen- 
dices, Indices, Maps. By REGINALD WALTER MACAN, 
D.Litt. 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. [April 21st. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

HERODOTUS, Books IV.-Vi, by the same Editor. 


2 vols. 8vo, reduced to 20s. net. 




















In 


PLAYS OF AESCHYLUS. 
THE SUPPLIANT MAIDENS—THE PERSIANS—THE 
SEVEN AGAINST THEBES—THE PROMETHEUS BOUND 
Translated into English Verse by E. D, A. MORSHEAD, M.A, 
Pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net. Golden 7+ asury Series. 





‘MACMILLAN’S CUIDE TO GREECE, THE 


Archipelago, Constantinople, the Coasts of 
Asia Minor, Crete, and Cyprus. Being a New 
and Thoroughly Revised Edition of the Guide to the Eastern 
Mediterranean. With 13 Maps and 23 Plans, and a New 
Chapter on Greek Art by Professor ERNEST GARDNER. 
9s. net. 


THE PRIMADONNA. * ©9¥5,z0,. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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INTERESTING LITERARY COMPETITION, 














The Proprietors of 


WRIGHT'S COAL TAR_ SOAP 


offer 


A Cheque for £20 


to the person sending a correct list of the books where the following 30 characters are to 
be found. In the event of more than one competitor sending a correct list, the prize wil 
be equally divided. If no competitor should compile a complete list, the prize will be 
awarded to the one whose list contains the greatest number of correct references, 






















































NAME OF CHARACTER. NAME OF BOOK. 
1. Miss Westonhaugh ky ‘sineesmannienctunsine wise iunniee  Sitnicssneidelsvhasisiiesaesinnecdeooneaasiaica 
2. Estella Vincente aC: -Sucieid esedeeapiniekatiaaeaeandssicnanateevaiseeksuunenicacadecsumambiuct sensi 
3. Babbie aD al casieanseesigibcabitesibnn catikigssehisinihaianitciesa.videbaniaceneainniasistednsatinniac . 
4. Roger Chillingworth Tis... aspgialinidaasiiaailgnsiitnalecneicinevsiéahénditiaites bniionniieediddiineadieencuaaababesen 
5. Bathsheba Everdene I: siapledieieiitecrasiiesaik ln adda she chistes 
6. L’Abbé Faria SEs.” ssuinsdi pennants tldusaaleanlanectesiaa he tuatsin ruses siedbderasibantacambasaias 
7. Archibald Carlyle ik... d:cauiehabieeaesddieicsaiea iii canine ican ial 
8. Edith Milbank A> Sse seidghpsdneasacte tan Seria umivaniandaiid tie ecigicsislabasisiitia ee aaa 
9. Tom Thurnall ME?” \actiebciiansiicheciensbadadtemneditatnaiaien Fae Pe SO Ee 

10. Raiph Peden iinet sega bettas ae aia iniiinataieiasintiati 
11. Will Ladisiaw TE DL IEE ON: SAA oe ee OS ON eo 
12, Ezekiel Daw lL ie nthsicbaininodis navdcinibaiinasemacantpdsdiciencdip connate 
13. Mr. Oldbuck UA igs econ atc onb roared iaacdelvonessa nals su vebasuaistaas ta danasesd onan anata 
14. David Balfour pf RTT EA 

15. Captain Mirvan 15. 

16. Kate Aubrey ON diaries cciectatebaenthn ace initia: 

17. Mr. B. Rian ener 

18. Henry Tilney Si’. 15: Uaisiiaateniad <niahispealesestdiibend eunnevnemmamanbeatcaecoae 
19. Reuben May 19. 

20. Gerard RE eee eee sees ee ee 
21. Miss Dunstable SEE” ‘cceenucungambeasdindenseanenen ansinharbeaninsusppemhcsatacsiinmcent aaa 

22. Philip Hepburn RS Oe ae A OI LO?) 

28. Althea Indagine "ff SEARO (ib Does eine eer eves « 

24. Tilly Slowboy AG daiigscaiehiteiceiitiasan sibiliaaipscdinalentaieitiiShanrtaiuastacanstistediadaa ctl 

25. Leonora Nixon : a5. 

26. Coquette (Catherine Cassilis) Bi et ihe ee ld Nem re otal, eats 

27. Lord Luxmore 27. 

28. Mr. Hunsden 28. 

29. Mrs. O’Dowd AER 8 Sr ee 

30. Eugen Courvoisier IDS. cececcovwsdanipe-ioecieegntinialipaa ani lattes natin pedbibineed pera elite a acl 








This form, when filled in, must be cut out and forwarded to the address at foot, 
accompanied by the top portion of a box of Wright's Coal Tar Soap. These boxes are 
sold everywhere, 1s. each, and contain three 4d. tablets. 


No correspondence can be entertained. Last day for receiving replies, May 16th. 
The result will be announced in the “Daily Telegraph” on June 13th. 





Address: Character Competition, Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 
6668 Park Street, Southwark, London, S.E. 








Loxpon: Printed by Love & Matcomsow (Limited) at Nos. 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; d Published b “4, _— 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middleses, Saturday eet te 











